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The five Steinberg brothers of Steinberg’s, Ltd., 
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“Handle every new store just like it’s the only one” 
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How to put witch doctors out of work 





= witch doctors play second drum to 
the magic of modern disease fighters such 
as Shell Chemical’s insecticide, dieldrin. 
Used against malaria-carrying mosqui- 
toes the world over, dieldrin helps eradicate 
an age-old scourge. Dieldrin is so effective 
that three ounces protect a home against 
mosquitoes for as long as six months. 








Thanks to powerful, modern insecticides 
such as Shell Chemical’s dieldrin, the 
number of people stricken by malaria has 
been cut fifty per cent in just ten years. 

Rescuing many fertile areas of the world 
by checking insect-borne disease is one way 
Shell contributes to world health, industry 
and agriculture. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) so9n6) 1313) 145.0 148.5) “148.4 
PRODUCTION 
Seal Hees Gkaws. GF ON). oo vcccsceccvccccesdnecsessvescscsesctéves 1,281 1,538 2,011 +2,085 2,123 
ee GE CHORE, « 6 660 cc bc cca ctkon ban vede ssn cecetudeness<«eee 62,880 146,024 170,405 +117,862 165,811 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $17,083 $41,999 $59,875 $58,779 $59,222 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............esceeeeeeeeeeees 4,238 12,506 13,450 12,364 13,554 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)..............020 eee 4,751 6,850 7,097 7,122 7,052 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons).............eceeeeeecceseees 1,745 1,405 1,461 +1,243 1,391 
PU CIE oe occ sv ccccceducccudsesus senterbabeeeweeaveces ene 167,269 275,279 309,537 «320,797 6303,880 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 82 55 59 56 55 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)...........eeeeeeeeeees 53 39 40 45 43 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 90 102 244 205 105 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............ceeeeeeeee: 22 324 267 169 321 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 311.9 390.4 390.7 388.0 385.4 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... tt73.2 83.8 89.3 89.2 89.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............. cece eee eens +t75.4 86.6 81.6 80.3 79.9 
ey en MD a, ce naads 04 60d ee See Gaatetanebes 17.5¢ 17.8¢ 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 18.2¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............ cece cece eecees +t76.4 181.7 186.9 186.9 186.9 
SOUS Gres Ge COE PU, FO. oon c cos ccccc cee cccncstasecoceves $20.27 $33.00 $39.83 $40.17 $40.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)........ cee eee ee ee eee 14.045¢ 25.770¢  28.990¢  29.000¢ 29.005¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............... $1.97 $2.23 $1.98 $1.95 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)........... **30.56¢ 34.88¢ 34.37¢ 34.35¢ 34.30¢ 
Se Se SE, UE nde cs carton chbadbhetodsnesceseemeocnceuves $1.51 $1.85 $1.62 $1.65 $1.64 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)............... 17.08 40.65 53.45 55.40 55.61 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.05% 4.88% 4.84% 4.86% 4.85% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ %-1% 3% % 3% % 3% % 3Y%4% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks................++.- +t45,820 56,356 58,968 159,045 58,749 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................... tt71,916 87,744 95,133 196,574 95,449 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. tt9,299 31,651 30,793 131,418 30,325 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt49,879 26,087 31,877 31,894 31,524 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ..................eeeeeeeeees 23,888 26,100 27,847 28,910 28,275 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
eis s0ente Ge REED. 2... 5. cineeis cn é3's odes ceusesanel December.......... 55.9 63.6 102.0 91.0 
Se “00! SIND, cc n'n é cencstusecesé cbdceehs seaneenl Es 6-0 2tceuse 55.2 64.4 64.7 64.0 
See GP GUNONEN is ccd scacdccscerssscevesustexel December.......... 2.3 3.4 3.8 4.1 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing..................-. December.......... $43.82 $82.74 $86.58 $88.04 
Wholesale prices (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100)....... December.......... 78.7 118.5 119.2 119.2 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)..............+se0- November.......... $8,541 $16,562 $16,941 $16,961 
reli 10, 1959. 
> Recon” oe aa a Uh Fees nated markets, middling 34 in. @ December AS. ee 68 CD SAE GO 
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200,000-gallon trash cans 
for waste acid 


B.F.Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


Problem: There’s no trash collector 
calling at a steel company’s back door 
for waste acid. While finding ways to 
dispose of it, great quantities must be 
stored. But the a is still hot and 
dangerous, still so corrosive it would 
eat its way out of metal storage tanks. 


What was done: B.F.Goodrich engi- 
neers, who developed the science of 
rubber lining and have had more ex- 
perience in it than anyone else, were 
called in. They recommended that the 
tanks be protected with a lining of hard 





rubber sandwiched between soft rubber 
—a combination that stands the most 
corrosive acids. This B.F.Goodrich 
“Triflex’’ lining, as it is called, is per- 
manently attached to the steel tanks, 
then protected from heat and rough 
treatment by a sheathing of brick. 


Savings: The huge storage tanks were 
built—50 feet in diameter, 16 feet deep 
—and B.F.Goodrich sent specially- 
trained craftsmen to line them. Each 
tank holds 200,000 gallons with perfect 
safety. They've been in use ie six 


years now; the linings are expected to 
last many more years. 


Why specify B.F. Goodrich: In the 
past 34 years, B.F.Goodrich has rubber 
lined thousands of tanks to handle acids 
and other corrosives. Some are still in 
use; others lasted 15 to 20 years. Not 
one ever failed to end costly shutdowns 
for repairs. When you order tank linings, 
the true cost is the price divided by the 
rae of satisfactory service. On that 

asis, your cost will be lowest when 
you specify B.F.Goodrich. B.F.Goodrich 
Industrial Products Company, Dept. M-508, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 
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*WEIRKOTE'S’ SOMETHING SPECIAL! IT CAN END THE NEED FOR 
ANY FURTHER CORROSION PROTECTION AFTER FABRICATION." 


. You mean it? Weirkote can save you the cost of any further processing for corrosion 
protection after fabrication? 


. Absolutely. It’s the continuous process that does it. Integrates the zinc to the steel so 
tightly there’s never any peeling or flaking. No matter how severe the fabrication— 
any torture test you put it through—that bond stays put} 


. Hmmm. Weirkote sounds great. One thing—is its zinc coating uniform throughout? 


. To the nth degree! Even the hardest-to-reach areas on the most complicated fabrica- 
tions are completely protected. 


. Corrosion-protected, you mean? 


. Corrosion-protected all over! So much so that you can work Weirkote to the very 
limits of the steel itself. So there you have it: stepped-up manufacturing efficiency, 
sharply curtailed manufacturing costs. All from Weirkote! 


Send for free booklet that details the time-and-cost-saving advantages of skin-light zinc-coated 
Weirkote. Just write Weirton Steel Company, Dept. U-1, Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRTON STEEL 
COMPANY 


WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


NATIONAL STEEL (ale CORPORATION: 
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Easing the Chill 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Presidents Huddle 
to Escape the Chill at the Top 
[BW—Dec.27’°58,p86] was ex- 
tremely interesting and will once 
again bring home to many key 
executives that there is a form of 
“chill” at the top. 

It has been my experience as the 
manager of six national trade asso- 
ciations that company presidents 
and other key executives have 
found a warming pad in their in 
dustry’s trade association. If the 
executives in your Milwaukee case 
benefit from an exchange of ideas 
with other executives in dissimilar 
businesses, you can be sure that 
key executives from a similar in- 
dustry are rewarded to an even 
greater degree through the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences 
This exchange is possible through 
the participation in an industry 
trade association... . 

Harry P. DOLAN 
HARRY P. DOLAN & ASSOC. 
TRADE ASSN. MANAGEMENT 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Unwanted “N” 


Dear Sir: 

There is an item in [BW—Dec. 
20°58,p30] about the Wisconsin 
Restaurant Assn. In it you say, 
“At least eight restauranteurs had 
protested the levy.” 

Scold your proofreaders be- 
cause those who operate restaurants 
are known as restaurateurs. There 
is no “n” in the word when spelled 
correctly. 

WILL A. FOSTER 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
BORDEN FOODS CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Is the Word “Grab”? 


Dear Sir:: 

It is not often a subscriber has 
opportunity to draw BUSINESS 
WEEK'S attention to typographical! 
errors. However, we find the sen- 
tence in Washington Outlook [BW 
—Dec.13’58,p40]. [Discussing the 
chances of Congress voting tax- 
payer money to back atomic power! 
projects]: “It’s the old issue in a 
new garb.” 

Shouldn’t the word be spelled 
G-R-A-B? 

Jos. S. THOMPSON 
HONORARY CHMN. OF THE BOARD 
FEDERAL PACIFIC ELECTRIC CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





At Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge, Massachusetts, the REMINGTON THE PROOF IS ON THE TAPE 


RAND “99” Printing Calculator has become prominent in their figure- 


work picture. Notably, it eliminated unnecessary computations in their - Cuitomatically- : 7 

running inventory records. : Multiples 9 
Polaroid officials claim, “The “99” handled our stock record problem : $34.56 

so well that we have applied it, much to our satisfaction,to other phases ° LET pe. 


of our figurework”. 
Did you know that you can buy a “99” Calculator for less than 


$6.10 a week, after down payment? For information contact your 
local Remington Rand Office or write for folder C1152, Room 1102, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


995.50[F.10 
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What Will Tomorrow's 


Telephones Be Like? 


y country is going to be needing 
a lot more communication service 
in the years ahead. Matter of fact, 
the need is with us right now. 


Just the great increase in popula- 
tion (there will be 40,000,000 more 


people in the U. S. by 1970) means 








that we'll be stepping right along to 
keep ahead of our customers’ needs. 


The greatest progress will come, 
as it always has, from the Bell Sys- 
tem’s unique concept of unified re- 
search, manufacturing and operation 
that has given this country the best 
telephone service in the world. 


A vital part of this concept is al- 
ways to look ahead and not back. 
Many new things are already at hand 
or in sight. 


New instruments will provide an 
ever-widening choice for our cus- 
tomers. Improvements in trans- 
mission and the development of 
electronic switching will make our 
services faster and more versatile. 


There are some tremendous possi- 
bilities in the use of telephone facili- 
ties for enabling business machines 


i 


PICTURE OF TOMORROW. Will tomorrow’s telephones be smaller and lighter and special) 





designed for each room? Will the dial, mouthpiece and receiver all be in the unit you hold 
in your hand? Will you be able to get your party just by pushing buttons, instead of dialing? 
We're working on many types and testing them at Bell Laboratories and in homes and offic 


to communicate with each other— 
no matter how many miles apart. 
Great volumes of data of all kinds 
can be transmitted automatically 
over telephone lines at high speed. 


We also have the prospect of pro- 
viding picture channels for many 
purposes, in addition to the present 
networks for television broadcasting. 


How far we go, and what we are 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


able to do, depends on money. ‘lo 





make the best progress and apply it 
to the greatest advantage of every- 
body, the Bell Telephone Companies 
must be in good shape financially. 


In all lines of business it is the 
companies whose earnings are good 
that are able to make the best prod 
ucts, provide the best service and 
give the best values. 
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OVER 1500 ITEMS 
for Business, Industry 
and Institutions 























PRODUCTS PARTS 
SUB-ASSEMBLIES, 
MERCHANDISING UNITS 
MADE TO YOuR 
SPECIFICATIONS 
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THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 





* QUALITY PROTECTED 
BY LYON 
“POINT-CHECK” SYSTEM 


v FABRICATING 
Vv FINISHING 























Vv ASSEMBLING 
Vv PACKAGING 





Look for the ''QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 








See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 
the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


General Offices: 110 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 


® 


























Here is Lyon 
“Point-Chec 


corwperemeenpeaes 


Se aes 






FABRICA TING Above—automatic uncoiling and 


cutting of steel, the first of many operations which are 
checked against rigid standards. Lyon was the first man- 
ufacturer in its field to install this latest type equipment. 
At this beginning point, a regular check of material and 
cutting accuracy is standard procedure. 


PACKAGIN Gis the final and very important 


operation. Here Lyon has a check system which 
assures proper packing in cartons and crates 
specifically designed for maximum protection 
with minimum bulk and weight. Above, final 
checking of crated office desk. 





a 

EE YOUR LYON DEALER 
FINISHING to Lyon standards involves checking all s ° 
finishing materials against rigid specifications, precision FOR 
application with latest painting equipment, followed by 
final checking after finish is baked on. 

QUALITY PROTECTED 
STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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Lyon Metal Products, inc. | 

110 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois | 

Please send me my free copy of Lyon 84-page ; 

Catalog #100. | 

| 

| 

NAME | 

| 

FIRM 

ASSEMBLY of Lyon equipment is an important com- J ADDREss 
bination of many different operations, each one of which i i 
is checked regularly. Locks, catches and all moving parts i i 
must have smooth, positive action. Above, folding chair i CITY ZONE STATE j 
is checked as it leaves assembly line. Bey NO Saeed ato J 
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ROYAL M°CBEE 





“Topay, AT ROYAL MCBEE, business machines are 
our principal product—but people are our principal 
concern. 


By “people” we mean your people: the men and 
women who know your business and upon whose 
abilities the smooth functioning and profitability 
of your day-to-day operations largely depend. 


To help cope with the increasing pace and volume 
of business, you probably use a variety of business 
machines. In the future, you’ll probably need and 
use even more. Yet not all business machines have 
the happy talent of working with people. Many are 
too complicated, too demanding. The best are those 
which, built to meet and complement the human 
needs of people, are able to extend and enhance 
those very abilities which are of greatest value to 


machines that — 











you in the management of your business. 


At Royal McBee, we produce only this type of busi- 
ness machine —a whole family of highly-flexible 
machines which are truly the servants of your peo- 
ple, not their masters. 


Ranging from the world’s finest typewriters to the 
most advanced electronic computers and data 
processing equipment, they are simple to operate, 
designed to perform a wide variety of jobs, re- 
markably low in cost. 


To these many versatile machines, from continuing 
Royal McBee research and development backed by 
virtually world-wide resources, others will soon be 
added—a succession of new machines designed to 
serve business best by serving people first. Royal 
McBee Corporation, Port Chester, New York. 


ROYAL MSBEE 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS +« MAKERS OF DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 











serve people first, serve business best! 
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TUBE DISTRIBUTORS 


cuts your steel tubing 


Fact!...You can cut your steel tubing handling, process- 

ing, storage and inventory costs—and still maintain 

production continuity — without paying a premium, when 

you buy in warehouse quantities. 

How?...By making full use of TD’s “balanced service”: 

1. Thousands of sizes in all standard types and analyses 

in stock*. 

. Systematic handling that insures on-time-delivery. 

. Personalized Inventory Plan custom-tailored to your 
requirements. 

. TD’s complete quality control program. 

. Extra warehouse services, 

6. Technical assistance from steel tubing specialists. 
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BALANCED SERVICE 





handling costs! 


* THOUSANDS OF SIZES IN ALL STANDARD TYPES AND ANALYSES 
IN STOCK! TD’s warehouse has more than 321 miles of 
steel tubing on hand. You can virtually be sure of getting 
what you want right out of stock thereby eliminating 
your having to “shop-around” for other sources of 
supply. That goes for hard to get items, also. TD’s inven- 
tory makes one-call steel tube purchasing a reality. 


Call TD for—stainless, alloy and carbon steel tubing, both 
aircraft and commercial quality. 


Write Dept. B11 today for your copy of “Eighteen Ways 
to Save Money in Your Steel Tubing Purchasing,” and 
the name of your nearest TD representative. 





F5 TUBE DISTRIBUTORS CO., INC. 


cme’ GARDEN CITY 


NEW YORK 
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NOW! Direct to Denver 


With the acquisition of 
Prucka Transportation, 
Interstate System offers 
fast, single-line service, 
Atlantic Seaboard to the 


Rocky Mountains. 


America’s fastest growing motor freight system now 
Offers fast, direct single-line service between key 
eastern, mid-western and Rocky Mountain markets 
with new comprehensive coverage in Nebraska and 
Colorado. We have the facilities and the equipment 
to render exceptional service on both truckload and 
LTL shipments. Our Chicago terminal, featuring 
timed, scheduled departures for points west every 
four hours, insures swift, dependable service to 
large and small cities on our western route. 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE! Shippers using 
Interstate System can be guaranteed thru rates to 
or from West Coast points named in Rocky Moun- 
tain tariffs. Denver is the interchange point; our 


64 Terminals in 26 States 
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West Coast carrier is Garrett Freightlines, Inc., 
serving 11 states west of the Continental Divide, 


DIRECT TRUCK SERVICE TO PUERTO RICO! 
New trailership service to and from Puerto Rico 
from any point on the Interstate System, with 
facilities to handle truckload, LTL, open top as 
well as traffic needing heat or refrigeration. For 
complete information, including rates and sched- 
ules, call your local Interstate representative. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages, 


INTERSTATE 


MOTOR FREIGHT 























Grand Rapids 
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thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY... 





a spectacular breakthrough in the 
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ORIGINAL 








BENEFITS 


e a new, revolutionary concept that can save your 
company $50,000 to $500,000 a year 


e print quality superior to that of any type of engi- 
neering-drawing reproduction 


e makes engineers’ and draftsmen’s time more effi- 
cient . . . gives you more engineering for your dollar 


e shortens time cycle between print request and de- 
livery 


e reduces labor costs . . . cuts storage space up to 
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1) Original engineering drawings .. . 


A B-52 bomber involves some 175,000 different 
engineering drawings. Dozens—occasionally hun- 
dreds—of any one drawing are required for bid- 
ders, subcontractors, and daily working references. 

The need is reflected in smaller measure by every- 
thing else made by American industry. 

Now, a major breakthrough in the art of repro- 
ducing engineering drawings . . . a breakthrough 
as revolutionary in its implications as the invention 
of movable type and the printing press . . . has be- 
come a reality because of the development of the 
XeroX Copyfio 24 continuous printer. 

This ingenious machine, operating on the fast, 
dry electrostatic principles of xerography, provides 


2 ... are microfilmed . .. mounted into 
data-processing aperture cards... 


the full benefits of a unitized microfilm system. 
Such a system offers enormous savings in money, 
time, space, and materials . . . the modern approach 
to high-quality, low-cost, rapid reproduction. 

Original drawings—which may be in pencil on 
ordinary, inexpensive paper—are copied onto mi- 
crofilm, and individual microfilm frames mounted 
into apertures of data-processing cards. 

From the cards the Copyfio 24 continuous print- 
er automatically turns out dry, positive prints, 
translucent intermediates, or offset paper masters 
ready for immediate use. Cut prints emerge at the 
rate of 20 feet a minute, the equivalent of a differ- 
ent 24”x36” print in less than 10 seconds. 


























storage and rapid reproduction 
of engineering drawings 







...and reproduced xerographically 
in a XeroX® Copyflo® 24 
continuous printer 


The quality is superior to that of any other 
method of engineering-drawing reproduction. 
Where the reproduction of hundreds... or thou- 
sands ... of different engineering drawings is 
needed daily, look to automatic xerography and 
unitized microfilm. Our booklet X-287, showing the 
multiple advantages of unitized microfilm systems, 
is yours for the asking. Write HALOID XEROX INC., 
59-2X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch 
‘offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 








<> | Industry’s chemicals: 





WHAT’S MAKING NEWS? 


The big news in industry today can often be reduced to a 
chemical formula. Chemistry makes important industrial 
news in so many ways that top management men find it 
difficult to keep up with developments. Yet they must keep 
up because advances in chemistry may have vital mean- 
ing for them. These messages are designed to let you 
know, quickly and easily, what’s happening in chemistry. 


You may wish to check certain - 
items in this advertisement and 
forward to those concerned in your 
company. 


ROUTE TO: 

















“Octopus” Chemical 
Clears Troubled Waters 





A boon to the mining industry since its introduction, 

Separan® now separates good from bad in chemical 

processing, waste disposal, the pulp and paper industry 
and many other fields 





When Separan went into commercial 
production in 1954, Dow research men 
knew they had an unusual chemical. 
They were startled, however, by the 
impressive success of Separan in the 
mining field. This success was a tribute 
to the ingenuity of many mining engi- 
neers (who discovered where to use 
Separan) as well as to the exhaustive 





efforts of Dow’s technical service team 
(who knew how to use it). 

With surprising speed Separan 
moved into other industries, and, un- 
like the solids it processes, hasn't set- 
tled yet! 

What flocculation does. Separan is a 
flocculating agent, a mouthful word to 
describe its basic function of gathering 


Demonstration of remarkable flocculating speed of Separan. 


(1) A few drops of Separan added to dirty waste water. (2) Graduate mixed 
gently. (3) In a moment, solids have settled. Compare with untreated waste 
water in other graduate. 
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solids that are dispersed in solution 
into small masses, or flocs, causing 
them to settle rapidly to the bottom 
for either recovery or disposal. Stated 
simply, Separan separates what is 
wanted from what is not. 

How does Separan work? It has a 
long, spiral-shaped molecule with 
octopus-like tentacles that grasp dis- 
persed particles so that increased 
weight causes them to settle rapidly to 
the bottom. In a single pound of 
Separan there are millions of such 
tentacles, all itching to carry away the 
sludge in industrial processing fluids— 
or to gather up the pay load. 


DOWTHERM 


Dowtherm®A, the modern heat-transfer 
medium, was utilized by Canada's Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., in a process heating system for new 
lube oil refinery. High temperature stability, 
lower skin temperatures and ease of oper- 
ation influenced choice. 
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Many important industrial uses. Paper 
manufacturers use it to clarify the 
lake-size quantities of water they use 
in processing. Separan also separates 
solids from liquids in the clarification 
of coal-washery water and settles mud 
in the manufacture of alum. Industrial 
plant men long concerned with stream 
pollution problems are raving about 
the way Separan helps clear effluent 
waters. With Separan, industrial wastes 
can be economically removed from 
process water before it’s returned to 
the stream, often saving valuable ma- 
terials which would otherwise have 
been lost. 

Dow “family of flocculants”. At this 
time, there are two Separan products 
designated Separan NP10 and Separan 
NP20. Dow promises there will be 
more in the near future. Needs of 
various industries for specialized floc- 
culants are spurring development of a 
complete line, designed to fit many 
industrial requirements. 


Synthetic Gum: 
New ally for food manufacturers 
If mother was really as talented in 
the kitchen as legend insists, she did 
it pretty much on her own. Today's 
young wife has countless allies in the 
food industry and one of the stand-bys 


is Methocel®, as contained in prepared 
foods. 


Used as a thickener, emulsifier, stabi- 
lizer and moisture retainer, it is color- 
less, odorless and tasteless. One com- 
mon use is in canned fruit pie fillings 
where it provides consistent fluidity, 





Filling makes the pie—and Methocel keeps 
the filling firm and consistent, hot or cold. 


hot or cold. Its non-ionic quality means 
it is not affected by the natural acidity 
of fruit. Food men find Methocel in- 
valuable in endless convenience items. 
As a redispersing agent in dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables, it provides a 





Magnesium 





DOW CHEMICALS basic to industry 


Glycols, Glycol Ethers © Amines and Alkylene Oxides ® Benzene Derivatives 
Inorganic Chlorides ® Alkylenes and Halogens * Solvents * Germicides 
Fungicides ® Herbicides © Fumigants ® Hundreds of other Chemicals ® Plastics 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 











rehydrated product that smacks of 
original goodness. Methocel is good 
news for the food business—and has 
applications in an almost endless list 
of other fields . . . drugs, cosmetics, 
paint, leather and paper, to name 
a few. 


Chelating Agents: 
@ Poison antidote of the future? 

Exciting possibilities in the medical 
field are beginning to emerge from re- 
search on chelating agents. Heretofore 
known as industrial chemicals, these 
ingenious compounds grasp metallic 
ions suspended in liquid in a claw-like 
hold, rendering them harmless. 

Though still in the investigative 
stage, possible medical use of these 
metal-grabbing chemicals provides 
fascinating food for thought. Chelation, 
for example, could be used to counter 
calcium deposits on bones or to rid 
the body of poisonous lead accumula- 
tions. And it may offer virtually the 
only hope of an antidote for plutonium 
poisoning. 

Effective medical use of the chelates 
is for the future, but industry is using 
them today in a hundred different 
ways. Whenever a manufacturing proc- 
ess is affected by impurities in water 
—and the instances are endless—the 
chelates come into their own. In mak- 
ing rubber, dyeing textiles, in cleaning 
scale from boilers and heat exchangers, 
the chelates do an important job 
cheaply and effectively. Dow chelating 
agents are sold as Versene®, Versenol® 
and Versenex*. They’re worth investi- 
gating. 

Uh Re ae 
For further information about these and 
hundreds of other profit-building chemi- 
cals, contact THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Chemicals Sales De- 
partment 603AFI-17. 


TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW AND NEWS WORTHY 





Combining the solvent properties of glycols, 
alcohols and ketones, Dowanol® products 
offer the widest range of organic solubility 
available in any ‘modern solvents. Paint, 
brake fluid, ink, other interested manufac- 
turers should have new 52-page booklet. 


In the processing industries, this versatile 
product is almost indispensable. Makers of 
glass, soap, paper, textiles and many 
different chemicals get quick delivery from 
Dow's plants in the South and Southwest, 
Request 44-page booklet on letterhead, 


TRICHLOROETHYLENE 


The vitally important missile industry Is 
making widespread use of a new high- 
purity trichloroethylene developed by Dow 
especially for use in cleaning missile hard- 
ware. Minimum residue on the cleaned parts 
reduces the danger of misfiring. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
JAN. 17, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Those retail sales figures. for December once again demonstrated that 


’ the consumer has money and isn’t afraid to spend it. 


Not only was volume the biggest ever recorded for a single month; it 
broke all past records by a very substantial margin, and it carried the yearly 
sales total above the $200-billion mark for the second year in a row (wiping 
out whatever lag earlier months had shown from the 1957 level). 


Finally, it reinforced the promise of new highs for 1959. 


Dollar volume for all retailers in December is put by the Dept. of Com- 
merce at $21.1-billion, $114-billion or 6% ahead of 1957. 


The seasonally adjusted figure (if you go in for such refinements) showed 
a smaller gain—$17%%-billion against $16.9-billion in 1957 for a 3.7% 
increase. (Christmas week had one less trading day in 1957.) 


Either way, though, it was a record and with plenty to spare. 


And here’s something else to bear in mind: December’s retail volume 
was at an annual rate of almost $210-billion. In other words, we’re starting 
1959 at a rate 5% higher than last year’s final total. 


Even modest improvement should carry 1959 up to $215-billion. 


Fault finders will say, and quite rightly, that 1958 dollar records still left 
retailers short of 1957’s unit volume, prices considered. 


They may also argue that even the December figures didn’t show a 
really convincing comeback for durable goods. 


Yet, for a recession year, the results were pretty remarkable. 


Merchants handling durable goods rang up the best total in about 15 
months for December. Yet they fell considerably behind the best months 
of 1957—not to mention 1955 and 1956 


Thus consumer durables, particularly autos, have still to prove that 
they’re making the grade (and much of the hope for 1959 rests on them). 


Unemployment increased more than normally in December and will 
continue to cause some concern for several months 


Severe weather cost some outdoor jobs (which may mean that January 
layoffs will be smaller than usual) And, from February on, the jobless total 
will be substantially below last year’s recession-peak levels. 


_ The jobless count in January, rising seasonally, doubtless will go some- 
what above its 442-million level a year ago. That would be 114-million more 
than in 1957, for example, and half a million over December. 


From there on, however, comparisons will be with the 5-million-plus 
figures that marked 1957 from February through July. 


Nonfarm employment actually increased a little last month. Among 
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manufacturers, there also was some additional hiring in metalworking lines 
(though seasonal declines, particularly in food processing, pulled total fac- 
tory employment about 50,000 below November’s level). 


And here’s a point to watch in relation to factory hirings: 


Overtime continues to increase, while the workweek is up to an average 
of fractionally better than 40 hours. To raise output now will call for more 
workers rather than more work from the present force. 


Housing continues to confound all those who may have doubted the 
stability of its comeback (and its vigor points toward higher sales of “orig- 
inal equipment” appliances—and even new cars). 


The seasonally adjusted annual rate of starts for December was 1,430,- 
000—not only the best figure for the year (comparing with 1,330,000 for 
November) but very close to the 1954-55 all-time high. 


Homebuilding, in all truth, has just closed out a very good year in spite 
of the slow first half. 


It now appears that almost exactly 1.2-million dwelling units were 
started in 1958—20,000 more than seemed likely even two months ago. And 
the value of work put in place on new housing last year is officially esti- 
mated at $13.4-billion, 6% better than in 1957 and almost up to 1956. 


At yearend, the value of work on new houses was running 20% ahead. 


Total construction reached $49-billion last year due largely to the new 
vigor shown by residential work in the second half. 


Even so, the gain over 1957 was only about 2%—hardly equaling the 
year-to-year rise in prices. And privately financed work, for the first time 
since 1949, failed to show any increase at all. 


Spending on public works last year hit an estimated $15-billion. 


This was a new record, topping 1957 by approximately $900-million. 
But, even so, the 6% rise for the year fell short of the promise held out dur- 
ing the summer when the percentage margin was double that. 


Work on highways contributed $5,350-million to the public works total. 
Nevertheless, gains in the late months of the year were shrinking; Decem- 
ber’s 5% advantage actually looked skimpy beside earlier months. 


— 
Homebuilders may run into tight money before 1959 is out, but they 


aren’t going to have any worries in the immediate future. 


They have larger advance commitments for mortgages, at least from 
savings and loan associations, than ever before in history. As far back as 
October, the S&Ls had promised almost $1-billion. 


— 
Steelmakers in the Chicago area, at least, don’t share the complaint in 


some parts of their industry about orders rising at a slower rate. 


If there’s any slowdown at all, say Windy City executives, it’s because 
they won’t book beyond the end of the first quarter. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 17, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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READ THIS NEW FREE BOOK! 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your 
business will pay for an APECO 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few months 


This new free book is packed with illustrations and facts 
that quickly point out the applications and advantages 
of Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here's 10 min- 
utes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for 
your business. 


GET 
YOUR — 


PERMIT NO. 226 


~~ EVANSTON, ILL 
FREE L\BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


ary if mailed 


BOOK AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CoO. 


Photocopy Division 
2100 West Dempster Street 
Mail Evanston, Illinois 


This Card 


BIANANAA 























THIS AIR MAIL CARD WILL RUSH YOUR 
FREE BOOK TO YOU! 


New free book explains in detail many appli- 
cations for Apeco Uni-Matic copying in your q 
business. It is important information for 
every business man interested in increasing 
paper handling efficiency and saving time 
and money for his company. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2100 West Dempster Street - Evanston, Illinois 


* 


BW-19 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Rush me without obligation your new 
free book on the revolutionary Apeco 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. 


Name 

Address 

City ; _ State 
Title 

Business 


Type of Business 


In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd., 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont 
In Mexico: Apeco De Mexico, S. A., Ignacio Esteva, 7, Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F 













It's 
Important 
™ To Your 
“x Business 











Fill Out 

and Mail 
This Card 
Today! 


















































a NEW concept in office copying... 


yust “*IN and OUT’’ 





NOTHING LEFT OUT! EVERY COPY 
ERROR-PROOF, PHOTO-EXACT 


Now you can copy any original—typed, 
printed, photographed, written or 

drawn—regardless of color, ink or i Same me 
paper—printed on one or both sides. 








It is so easy with the sensational new Apeco 
Uni-Matic Auto-Stat. You just push a button | 
- in goes the original and instantly out 
comes a perfect copy. This entirely new 
copymaker makes copies in half the time : 
of any other all-purpose copying machine. ; = em eee 
So fast—you can actually reproduce over : Oh Rhett ocrder, 
1000 different letters, invoices, statements, 3 
receipts, contracts, etc., every day. It isa 
‘“*money-saver’’ for any business 
at a price within every budget. 


rae ree lee me et te 


Ba go~ kactthed 


~ 


MATIC 


AUTO-STAT 





® ALL ELECTRIC 

® FULLY AUTOMATIC 

© FITS ON A CORNER 
OF ANY DESK 


Today's Biggest Values 
in Office Copymakers 


There are three outstanding Apeco Auto-Stat models from 
which to choose... each the biggest value in its price bracket. Gives you a 
complete selection to most efficiently meet the copying needs of your 
specific type and size operation. 





Styled by 
Charles E. Jones 
and Associates 


Read This NEW FREE BOOK! 


Find out how hundreds of uses in your business will pay 
for an APECO Uni-Matic Auto-Stat in just a few months. 
This new free book is packed with illustrations and facts that point out the 
applications and advantages of Apeco Uni-Matic Auto-Stat copying. Here's 
10 minutes of reading that can save thousands of dollars for your business, 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card 
Will Rush Your Free Book To You! 








American Photocopy Equipment Company * 2100 West Dempster Street * Evanston, Illinois 


Morse’s entry into the speed reducer field means: 


Nobody can service your 
as completely as Morse, 
all four of these power 











Couplings and 
Driveshafts 
Morflex 
Flexible Chain 
Radial 

Nylon 


Eberhardt-Denver 
Speed Reducers 
PoweRgear® 
Worm Gear 
Helical 
Gearmotors 


3 Clutches 


Torque Limiter 
Cam 
Overcenter 
Pullmore 


Chain and 

“Timing” Belt Drives 
Roller Chain 

Silent Chain 
Hy-Vo® Drives 
*“Timing’’® Belt 
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power transmission needs 


because only Morse offers 
transmission components 


REMEMBER: The toughest jobs in power 
transmission come to Morse, because only 


Morse offers one-source service on all four 
of these basic components . . . and backs Ww R 
them up with technical know-how based 








A BORG- 
; a : WARNER 
on over 60 years’ experience solving power INDUSTRY 
transmission problems. 








*Trademark [i 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Dept. 3-19, ITHACA, NEW YORK. Export Sales: Borg-Warner International, Chicago 3, IIlinois 





How versatile Kodapak Sheet 


stands in to cut production costs! 


ernment ory 
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ERE’s an assembly-line idea that’s speeding production, cutting costs for 
Tektronix, Inc. (Portland, Ore.). Special 20-gauge Kodapak Sheet panels, 
vacuum-formed to fit, cover the face of each instrument during assembly. 
Tough, rigid, crystal-clear, this Kodapak “stand in” permits testing and adjust- 
ments. Same time, it saves costly dials and scales from disfiguring scratches 
and gouges. Result: final touch-up is minimized—costs, lower. 
If more efficient production is your problem, it will pay you to look into 
this use of versatile Kodapak Sheet. Call our representative or write 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Kodapak Sheet 


MAKES 
GOOD MERCHANDISE 
SELL BETTER 


Kodapak . . . trademark for Eastman's Plastic Sheet. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 
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The Basic Issue: Growth Rate 


That’s the way it lines up, 
fundamentally, as the White 
House and the Democrats lay 
out their positions. 


A widening disagreement between 
Pres. Eisenhower and the Democrats 
over how fast the economy should grow 
in the near future underlies the most 
quarrelsome opening of Congress in 
years. 

The split is not being stated in precise 
economic terms by either side. Actually 
it is _not an economic debate, but a 
grim struggle for political power. 

The positions may be summed up 
this way: 

¢ Eisenhower believes that the 
indicated growth in the economy and 
growth of space-age arms are sufficient, 
that marked acceleration of either would 
invite ruinous inflation. He therefore 
recommends only small gains in the 
immediate future. 

¢ Democrats are willing to accept 
the risks of inflation to avoid what they 
see as even greater. threats: inadequate 
economic growth, and the conquest of 


space by Russia. So they will push for 
higher spending across a broad front. 
¢ Basic Issue—Eisenhower comes closest 
to stating the underlying issue explicitly. 

In his State of the Union Message, he 
refers to population growth of 3-million 
a year, the likelihood of a total popula- 
tion of 190-million in five years, and 
the rise in government costs this expan- 
sion is certain to cause. 

“The progress of our economy can 
more than match the growth of needs,” 
he told Congress. 

But the overriding tone of his three 
major messages—State of the Union, 
Budget and Economic Report—is a 
solemn warning against trying to move 
too fast. He is constructing his legisla- 
tive program for the year around the 
importance of holding the spending 
line at $77-billion, a slash of $3-billion 
from current rates. At this level, he 
foresees a small surplus for fiscal 1960. 
¢ Political Dare—He is grimly challeng- 
ing Democrats to exceed that figure— 
and take the political consequences. 

As a guide to what rate of growth 
is sensible and sustainable, he will 
summon a committee of experts from 
private life to establish national goals 


Bas ~ 


extending five and possibly 10 
ahead. He cites the need for 
clearly stated targets in such area 
living standards, health, and educati 
But he cautions Democrats that 
nomic progress and fiscal integrit 
“interdependent and inseparable.’ 
short—he will not accept a souped 
rate of growth based on deficits. 

¢ The Budget—Eisenhower’s Budget 
Message will spell out how he propo 
to balance the budget next fiscal yea 
Mostly, he is depending on rising 
venue as business climbs out of the 
recession. But on the spending side h 
relies on elimination of nonrecurrin 
expenses plus a slowing down of s 

a ype civilian programs. 

n some key areas—he selects healt! 
science, education, water resources, ur 
ban renewal, and highways for spe: 
mention—he is not cutting at all, but 
approving modest increases. He is al 
planning on an increase for defens¢ 
¢ Johnson’s Reply—To all this, th 
Democrats, through their most articu 
late spokesman, Sen. Lyndon B. John 
son of Texas, take a sharp and increa 
ingly bitter dissent. 

Johnson, too, proposes a study of na 
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tional goals, this one to be run by 
Democrats but, like Eisenhower’s, call- 
ing in outside experts. 

In his own unofficial State of the 
Union Message—so sweeping in char- 
acter that Washington refers to it as 
“Lyndon’s State of the Universe Mes- 
sage”"—he refers in glowing and confi- 
dent terms to the advent of a 200-mil- 
lion population and a half-trillion dollar 
economy. The people of the U.S. are 
already sweeping boldly toward such 
goals, he declared, while their govern- 
ment under Eisenhower is hanging 
timidly back, moving at a dangerously 
slow pace. 
¢ Stagnation—In the sharpest language 
he has ever used concerning Eisen- 
hower, Johnson accuses the Administra- 
tion of adopting a policy that will cause 
business stagnation at home and lead 
to a potentially fatal lag behind Russia 
in the race to explore and control space. 


|. Internal Pressures 


The clash of viewpoints goes deeper 
than partisan conflict. It aligns Repub- 
lican vs. Republican and Democrat vs. 
Democrat. 

It is an underlying cause of the 
revolt of liberal Republican senators 
against their Old Guard leadership. It 
is even leading to mutterings mf dis- 
content against Eisenhower. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N. Y.), for 
example, sent a statement to reporters 
after the State of the Union address 
which called it “disappointing” in its 
treatment of the challenge of space. 
He followed this hastily with a correc- 
tion deleting “disappointing” but say 
ing that Eisenhower's emphasis on 
economy also requires “emphasis on 
growth and productivity.” Less vigor- 
ous statements also expressing discon- 
tent came from Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 
(R-Calif.) and Sen. John S. Cooper 
(R-Ky.). 

Javits, Cooper, and Kuchel are all 
leaders of the liberal GOP bloc, and 
Kuchel is the new Assistant Minority 
Leader in the Senate. 

In the House, a group favoring a 

more rapidly expanding government 
joined in the move that unseated 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R-Mass.) as 
minority leader. The new GOP leader, 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, is a con- 
scrvative, however, and House dissidents 
will not give Eisenhower the trouble 
that is likely to develop in GOP circles 
in the Senate. 
« And Democrats—The clash over 
growth will also flare up among Demo- 
crats as the Old South conservatives 
make their powerful voices heard. 
Many will disagree with the program 
being charted by Johnson, will back 
Eisenhower on spending levels. 

White House officials speculate that 
the conservatives of both parties will 
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join in an effective bloc rallying the 
third of each house needed to support 
anti-spending vetoes. 

¢ Nixon’s Moves—The disagreement 
over growth rates could well carry over 
into the Presidential conventions and 
campaigns of 1960—a fact that has not 
escaped Vice-Pres, Richard M. Nixon, 
the GOP front-runner, or the half dozen 
hopefuls among Democratic senators. 

Nixon, in a carefully calculated move, 
has let it be known that he will not 
join. those Republicans questioning 
Eisenhower's view of the future. He is 
saying that he will remain a loyal mem- 
ber of the Administration with par- 
ticular reference to budget levels and 
defense spending. 

Always a shrewd judge of political 
trends, he believes a balanced budget 
by itself is a poor issue on which to 
seek votes. But he believes it can be 
successfully tied to the welfare of the 
ordinary family by linking high federal 
spending and deficits to rising con- 
sumer prices. So Nixon is serving no- 
tice that at the moment he is willing 
to be cast in the role of fiscal conserva- 
tive, leaving the liberal role to Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York or 
any other challenger who may emerge. 


ll. Eisenhower’s Weapons 


Eisenhower's chief reliance is on his 
own deep fear of inflation—a fear he 
believes is shared by most Americans. 
And the first step, he believes, is to 
hold the $77-billion line on spending. 

To sweeten this prospect, he holds 
out the hope of tax cuts if spending 
does not rise. He has instructed Treas- 
ury Secy. Anderson to draw up proposals 
for revising tax laws “at the proper 
time.” Even his most ardent supporters, 
however, are not translating this into 
a hard promise to cut taxes. 

The Cabinet is swallowing its differ- 

ences—although some favored increas- 
ing expenditures—and is rallying to 
Eisenhower's support. And Eisenhower 
himself is ready to go over the heads of 
Congress directly to the people in a 
series of ‘I'V appearances. 
* Ready to Fight—““The boss has 
never been this stirred up,” says one 
White House aide, who has been with 
Eisenhower six years. 

Eisenhower in his most recent press 
conference spoke of the compromises a 
President must make, and on no issue 
has he felt compelled to compromise 
more consistently than on spending. 
E’xpenditures have shot up more than 
£14-billion in the past four years. But 
now he faces no more election cam- 
paigns—either on his own behalf or 
on behalf of Republicans in Congress. 
¢ Vetoes Ahead—Eisenhower is ex- 
pected to use his veto power vigorously. 
In addition, he can order the Budget 
Bureau to impound sums approved by 


Congress—a _ device he is using this 
fiscal vear on close to $1-billion in de- 
fense appropriations. 


lll. Democratic Strategy 


The Democrats’ strategy is to avoid 
a showdown on Eisenhower's terms, 
but to fight separate engagements on 
fields of their own choosing. They 
will not debate the proper size of the 
economy five years hence, or even the 
proper over-all size of the budget. 
¢ Challenges—They will challenge the 
President first on a series of civilian 
programs. 

They will invite vetoes early in the 
session, on the theory that they have 
the votes to override. 

On the Senate calendar, for example, 
Bill No. 1 is the same airport con- 
struction program sponsored by Sen. 
Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) that Eisen- 
hower vetoed last vear. It calls for $100- 
million a year of federal aid for five 
years, plus an additional $75-million 
in fiscal 1960. The plan is to get this 
bill to Eisenhower again as soon as 
possible. 

Senate Bill No. 2 is a school and 

teacher salary proposal by Sen. James 
E. Murray (D-Mont.), endorsed already 
by 25 senators. It calls for $1.1-billion 
the first year, increasing to $4.7-billion 
in the fourth year—$11.4-billion in all. 
Its backers hope to have it ready for 
another early veto test. 
¢ Housing Bill—Housing is another 
area of direct challenge. Sen. John J. 
Sparkman (D-Ala.) has a bill calling for 
$2.1-billion over six years for urban 
renewal, $400-million for college hous- 
ing, and a $125-million insurance fund 
for college classrooms. He will also 
ask for an increase in Federal Housing 
Administration mortgage insurance au- 
thority of possibly $4-billion a year for 
each of the next two years. 
e Arms and Space—A prolonged and 
bitter clash looms on military and space 
spending. Although Eisenhower is call- 
ing for increases for missiles and space 
technology, these will be attacked as 
dangerously inadequate. 

Russian and U.S. strength in inter- 
continental ballistic missiles is already 
a boiling issue in the new session. 

Democrats will maintain the pressure 
for stepped-up space and missile pro- 
grams in the face of Eisenhower's 
assurances that we are now spending 
all that is practicable in both fields. 

He warns Congress against “useless 
cxpenditures which, in the name of 
security, might tend to undermine the 
economy and, therefore, the nation’s 
safety.” 

Democrats have no such qualms. 
They merely cite Russia’s strength in 
missiles and lead in space. Their attacks 
on Eisenhower's defense and space pro- 
grams will follow this line. 
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Why Smaller Cars Are Coming 


Next autumn, the Big Three of the 
U.S. auto industry will show a new 
kind of motor car. The chart above 
makes the reason plain. But they are 
doing it with some reluctance and more 
than a little feeling that they are a 
year to two ahead of their convictions. 

To force the dime-and-dollar-con- 
scious auto executives to move against 
what they consider their better judg- 
ment is quite a feat; that feat has been 
accomplished by the horn-tooting of 
American Motors Corp.’s pres. George 
Romney and by a host 3 foreign car 
salesmen whose joint efforts add up to 
the figures indicated in the graphs. 
It’s not Romney nor the foreign car 
salesmen who worry General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler; it’s those figures. 
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That’s why the new kind of car will 
be a smaller auto than the Big Three 
now produce; not a car so small as most 
of the imports, but an auto roughly the 
same size as Romney's Rambler and 
Studebaker-Packard’s new Lark—that is, 
a wheelbase of from 106 in. to 113 in. 
with as little overhang front and rear 
as stylists can bear. 

You can be prosaic about the advent 
of the Big Three’s small cars and pass 
them off as routine coverage of a new: 
market segment. But the smaller vehi- 
cles will turn a great many things in 
Detroit topsy-turvy. 
¢ Small, but Plush—In the days before 
the Big Three had decided there was 
something to this small car idea after 
all, one of the favorite brushoffs was: 


“We don’t believe the American motor- 
ist is ready to reduce his standard of 
living in automobiles.” 

With the smaller cars of GM, Ford, 
and Chrysler (table, page 30), he won't 
have to. Each of the cars is individu 
ally styled, with no attempt to tie in 
with the designs of the larger cars 
Chrysler’s car, for example, has no pro 
nounced fins. The idea is to set these 
cars off as a distinctly new category. 

And they won’t be “basic transpor- 
tation,” as are some of the imported 
cars that stirred up the market. Auto- 
matic transmissions will be available as 
an option; so will power steering. Trunk 
space, considering the scaled-down di- 
mensions, will be what the American 
car buyer is used to. The same is true 
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Little cars from the Big Three —How they will compare 


COMPANY WHEELBASE 







GENER Al 106-108 in. Resembles Renault Integrated Horizontally 
Dauphine but body. Engine opposed 6-cyl. 
MOTORS longer with and trans- developing 
flatter roof, mission in 90-100 hp. 
wrapped rear Aluminum block 
windshield 
+ eR TEE a SE 2 CGPI Rat LO eR mas i 
108 and About size of Integrated New in- ied 
in. 1949 Ford. Thin body. Engine 6-cyl. 
roof, wrapped and trans- 90-100 hp. 
windshield mission in 
front 
CHRYSLER| 106- 110i in. Size of Integrated New in-line 
Plymouths body. Engine 6-cyl. of 
of early 1950s and trans- 90-100 hp. 
No fins mission in Possibly an 
front aluminum block 
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of interior space. These will be family 
cars, with full five-passenger room, as 
comfortable on long trips (the designers 
hope) as in the city; as useful for pic- 
nics and vacations as for carrying the 
kids to school. Ford's small cars, and 
probably those of GM and Chrysler, 
too, will have a station wagon in the 
line. 

¢ Innovations—GM’s car, with its rear 


engine, is the most unconventional of 
the three. Its wheelbase, either 106 in. 
or 108 in., is above the maximum that 


some auto engineers have thought prac- 
tical for a rear engine design without 
severe weight distribution and stability 
problems. GM, in its experimental 
phases, had such problems, but obvi- 
ously would not have stuck with the 
design if they had proved insoluble. 
GM's engine, with six horizontally op- 
posed cylinders, has an aluminum block 
and aluminum pistons but cast iron cyl- 
inder liners. 
¢ Conventional—Ford and Chrysler 
layouts are the conventional front en- 
gine and drive train, but both six- 
cylinder engines are new and make great 
use of aluminum. Both companies may 
be making use of some tooling for ear- 
lier cars—Ford of the late 1940s, and 
Chrysler of the early 1950s. (Ford, 
however, has two wheelbases in mind, 
the 113-in. length is the same as the 
two-place Thunderbird.) American Mo- 
tors’ Rambler American now makes use 
of tooling from the pre-1955 100-in. 
Rambler, but there’s a limit to how far 
Ford and Chrysler could follow that ex- 
ample. 

That's because the key to how the 
Big Three can bring out family-size 
smaller cars is in a careful, painstaking 
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STYLING 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINE 





examination of every one of the thou- 
sands of parts that go into an automo- 
bile. Each part has been scaled down 
to keep the total weight of the vehicle 
within 2,200 Ib. (as compared with a 
1959 Ford-Chevrolet-Plymouth weight 
range of 3,400 to 3,600 Ib.) 

¢ Who Wants Them?—It’s not too late 
for the Big Three to change their mind 
on introducing a smaller car. Their 
cars are all styled and engineered; the 
big dies are made or are in process; 
but they can still defer actual produc- 
tion. But regardless of the 1959 sales 
curves of small cars and conventional- 
sized autos, the Big Three will not kill 
their small car projects permanently. 
By this time, their market analysts are 
convinced that if it does not now exist, 
there will be a sizable market for U.S.- 
produced smaller cars within a few 
years. It’s a matter of timing. 

Conditioning and matter of timing 
are two fundamental questions. An- 
swers have been obtained by numerous 
surveys of car owners. It’s because 
many auto executives don’t trust those 
answers that they have large doubts that 
1959 is the time to bring out the 
smaller cars. The questions are: Who 
buys small cars, specifically imported 
cars (because Rambler’s splurge is only 
a year old and the Lark is too new)? 
And, why do they buy them? 

The surveys’ answers are: Most im- 
ported car buyers are youthful (under 
40), are fairly well-heeled (annual in- 
come of $7,500 and up), and a great 
many own more than one car. Most 
owners of only an imported car traded 
in a Chevrolet, Ford, or Plymouth on 
their purchase. Most owners of an 
imported car plus a U.S. car did not 
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buy with a trade-in, and nearly onc 
half of them own a U.S. medium-priced 
car. 


Why did they buy them? Because 
imported cars are cheaper; 
nomical to operate; more economical 
because they do not depreciate so fast 
as U.S. cars; are thought to be better 
built than U.S. cars (but in one survey 
more than one-half of import owners 
conceded U.S. cars are more comfort- 
able). 

That composite picture is of a group 
with better than medium income, buv- 
ing to save money on gasoline—which is 
such an obvious distortion that the 
men in Detroit who have to make $100- 
million decisions can hardly be blamed 
for being skeptical. Where vou would 
save money, and do on small imports, 
is in tires, batteries, and spark plugs 
but auto men wonder how much 
thought the average car owner gives 
to those items in weighing the merits 
of conventional, smaller, and small cars. 

The purchase price of these smaller 
Big Three cars is not going to meet the 
“cheaper” aim. ‘Fhey will retail for 
around $2,000. Start adding options 
such as radio, heater, automatic trans- 
mission, and so on, and you will wind 
up with a price tag as high as $2,500. 
¢ Potential—The market for imported 
cars, American Motors, Studebaker- 
Packard, and Big Three smaller cars is 
estimated at anywhere from 800,000 
immediately to 1.5-million within five 
years. Romney, who has been con- 
firmed in his optimism by the shining 
comeback of his company, says that the 
1959 market for small and “compact” 
(Rambler-Lark size) cars will be 1-mil- 
lion, up 66% from 1958. In the late 
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1960s he thinks one-half of the market 
will be for small or compact autos. 
His difference with Big Three ana- 
lysts is one of timing and degree. The 
latter believe a market for the smaller, 
or compact car—to use Romney’s term— 
will begin really to swell in the early 
60s, pushed by the trend toward multi- 
ple-car ownership, and by the greater 
family formation. This gives them, they 
believe, three great groups of customers: 
(1) young couples just starting out and 
so economy-conscious they don’t want 
to take a chance on a used car; (2) 
older family groups who need more than 
one car; and (3) retired couples who 
must count their pennies and no longer 
need a big car for family outings. 
¢ Losers, Winners—The thoughit-pro- 
voking aspect of that three-pronged 
market is that you find all those groups 
in today’s market spectrum. So the 
compact cars are going to affect the 
present products, domestic, imported, 
and used cars: 

¢ The imports will be hurt in 
proportion to the number of buyers 
who would really prefer a U.S.-built 
smaller car if one were available. So, 
though import sales could hit 425,000 
in 1959, they may never go that high 
again. 

¢ The lowest-priced cars of Chevro- 
let, Ford, and Plymouth will lose sales— 
possibly as fast as the imports and in 
relative volume. But meanwhile those 
three makes are making a bigger im- 
pression in the medium-price market. 

¢ Market penetration of medium- 
priced cars shouldn’t be affected too 
strongly. There might be some casual- 
ties among the nameplates long associ- 
ated with the medium-price field. But 
the Big Three are aware of that danger, 
and at Ford and GM the compact cars 
will be distributed through medium- 
priced dealers as well as through Ford 
and Chevy merchants. 

e The compact cars are going to 
depress the prices of used cars—by 
siphoning off business of the low-in- 
come, one-car owner, and by taking a 
big bite out of the second-car market. 
¢ Repercussions—It’s much harder to 
pontificate on the effect of the Big 
Three compact cars on American Motors 
and Studebaker-Packard. S-P, struggling 
to capitalize on the Lark’s initial favor- 
able reception, isn’t publicly pondering 
its future. But Romney has a restrained 
enthusiasm for the new competition. 

Big Three advertising, he says, will 
help enlarge the compact car market, 
as much to AMC’s advantage as to 
their own. What he doesn’t say is that 
AMC’s comeback in 1958 was made in 
a near vacuum. In price, Chevrolet, 
Ford, and Plymouth were competitive 
with Rambler, but AMC people made 
it seem that Rambler was all alone in 
the field. This year, Rambler has one 
competitor, next year maybe four. 
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Jet Fare Fight Splits Airlines 


Battle of world lines, heading for climax at next month’s 
IATA meeting, pits those lines now flying jets and opposing rise 
against those without jets and urging surcharge. 


The fiercely competing international 
airlines are moving toward the climax 
of a battle over jet fares. Unlike the 
merely noisy squabble last year over 
the kind of sandwiches served in flight, 
the current battle is turning grim and 
has divided the carriers sharply. 

On one side are Pan American World 
Airways and British Overseas Airways 
Corp., already flying jets, and a number 
of other lines that will have jets soon. 
This group wants to keep jet fares at 
the same level as piston-plane fares. 

On the other side are a dozen or 
more lines, led by Italy’s Alitalia, which 
won't get jets for a year or more. Their 
proposal: a jet flight surcharge, prob- 
ably between 5% and 15%. 

The conflict began to rage last 
October when ‘the International Air 
‘Transport Assn., whose 86 members 
virtually control world air travel, met 
in Cannes. The group agreed to raise 
fares generally 1% to 74% on a number 
of international flights. But the jet 
fare surcharge dispute stirred such a 
storm that the meeting had to recess. 
It was scheduled to reconvene last week 
in Paris, but was again deferred until 
the weeks of Feb. 9 and 16. 
¢ Confusion—The real reasons behind 
the controversy are buried deep in a 
confused situation caused by (1) the 
jets’ lack of the cost experience which 
is usually the basis of a fare structure, 
and (2) a resolution by the airlines at 
last fall’s IATA meeting forbidding 
public discussion of business. 

But general policy statements by air- 
lines, leaks to newspapers, and plain 
speculation point to a few of the issues 
involved. Pan American, for example, 
claims that because of the promise of 
economical jet operation no rise in 
fares is warranted. It also accuses advo- 
cates of the surcharge of disregarding 
the public interest. 

Some proponents of a surcharge re- 
tort that Pan Am and other jet carriers 
will be siphoning off revenues from 
piston-equipped lines that will get no 
jets for two or three years. This, they 
argue, will mean more than merely a 
temporary loss of revenue. As more 
carriers begin flying jets, they will divert 
an increasing proportion of the market 
away from the shrinking number of 
lines that still fly piston-powered. craft 
while awaiting their own jet deliveries. 
The result could be bankruptcy for a 
few of the lines. 

Some support the surcharge for an- 
other reason. It would create a differ- 


ence in fares that could’ be made to 
look like a discount for piston-planc 
travel, but would actually mean an in 
crease in revenue for carriers during th« 
initial high-cost period of changeover 
tc jets. 

At any rate, the lure of the jets for 
travelers is clear. Pan Am, for example 
is flying the North Atlantic jet run with 
its seats 92% filled, at the same rate 
it charges for piston planes. Before thi 
jets, winter runs were 50% to 60% 
filled. 
¢ Outlook—Because of [ATA’s ban on 
discussion, observers can only speculat 
on what will happen. The best gues 
is that there will be a 5% to 10 
surcharge on jet flights this summer, 
particularly over the North Atlantic 

Whatever the decision, it will hav« 
to come soon, since the current IATA 
agreement on fares expires Apr. |. Aft 
that the carriers would face (1) an 
“open rate” situation and (2) interven 
tion from their governments. 

Under an open rate, each carrier can 
set its own fares, limited only by it 
country’s laws and bilateral agreement 
—but most lines expect competition in 
services rather than fares would d« 
velop. Governments could refuse Pan 
American landing permission, or hold 
up airport construction. 

In the face of this kind of leverage, 
observers say, Pan American and BOAC 
might be forced to compromise. Pan 
Am could do little to retaliate, main! 
because U.S. agencies have no legal 
right to allow such moves. 

Pan American’s position is also be 
lieved to be weakened because (1) ‘Trans 
World Airlines, the other big U.S 
international carrier, favors the sur 
charge, and (2) domestic lines 
favor it. National Airlines, for example 
is charging 10% more for “luxury” 
seats on its jets, and American Airlines 
has filed for a 6% surcharge on trans 
continental jet flights. 

A peace pact on jet passenger fares 
at next month’s IATA meeting in Paris 
would likely bring quick settlement of 
a minor ag, RBC on another front 
cargo rates. The airlines agree rate cuts 
must be made to build cargo revenues 
but differ on how to do it. Some cargo 
lines, such as Seaboard & Western, want 
to break down commodities more spe 
cifically (fabrics into lace, wool, cotton, 
and so on, for example), give better 
tates to volume traffic between specific 
points. Others want volume discounts 
based on weight alone. 


also 
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Lift for Helium 


Private group says it will 
go into helium production— 
now a federal monopoly. It’s 
betting on a price rise. 


Helium, a gas that the public knows 
chiefly as a filler of balloons, is in a 
paradoxical situation as a commodity. 

At present only government-owned 
plants produce helium. They turn out 
about 292-million cu. ft. per year. The 
government uses 80% of this gas output 
tor military needs and secret scientific 
projects; the rest it sells for civilian use. 

Chere isn't enough helium to go 
around among military, scientific, and 
civilian needs—last Thanksgiving Day, 
for example, Macy’s department store 
couldn’t inflate its famous Christmas 
parade balloons, for lack of helium. 

In theory, the government would 
like to have private industry enter the 
business of producing helium. However, 
the price that the government—as sole 
primary buyer—offers for the gas is based 
on the cost of running its own plants. 
ihat’s about $15 per 1,000 cu. ft. Few 
private producers, if any, have access 
to the kind of high-yield wells that the 
Bureau of Mines has. Their costs would 
run much higher; they couldn’t afford to 
sell at the government's price. 
¢ Turning Point—This week came word 
that at least one private group is bet- 
ting on a break in the government’s 
practical monopoly of production. The 
action followed an Interior Dept. pro- 
posal to Congress that includes an ap- 
propriation of $224-million for 12 new 
government-owned helium plants. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. of Omaha 

and Air Products, Inc., of Emmaus, Pa., 
are forming a joint subsidiary called 
Helex, Inc., which will build a $13-mil- 
lion helium recovery plant in Sunray, 
lex. This plant is scheduled for opera- 
tion in the early 1960s, with an annual 
capacity of 260-million cu. ft.—nearly 
as much as the entire domestic output 
today. 
* How It Could Compete—According 
to F. C. Nicholson, general manager of 
Helex and also head of Northern’s 
Petrochemical Dept., Helex stands a 
good chance of being able to turn a 
profit by the time its plant is built. 
Here’s why he thinks so: 

The only known helium sources that 
are rich enough to be commercially use- 
ful are the natural gas deposits. The 
Bureau of Mines has frequently com- 
plained that not enough of this helium 
content is recovered from natural gas— 
that about 2-billion cu. ft. of helium 
goes to waste up the flues each year. 
However, the government gets its 
helium nowadays only from the richest 
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gas, containing more than 2% helium, 
and only at the lowest cost. 

This situation will change, says 
Nicholson. There are no more rich 
sources of helium to be developed, so 
the costs of the Bureau of Mines opera- 
tion will soar, probably to as much as 
$44 per 1,000 cu. ft. in the next few 
years. The price paid by the govern- 
ment will change accordingly. At that 
price, Northern’s helium could be com- 


petitive—its natural gas contains 0.5% 
to 0.7% helium. 

Northern Natural Gas and Air Pro 
ucts foresee that the government w: 
expand its production to process g 
of this helium content unless priva 
producers act first. With a clearly « 
panding market for helium for bot 
government and commercial uses, th 
two companies decided, after 10 month. 
of intensive study, to act first. 


Railroaders Split on Subsidy 


At Chicago meeting with city officials to grapple with 
commuter problem, Eastern roads argue for federal aid while 
Westerners oppose it. Committee is working on compromise. 


Mutual concern over preserving com- 
muter railroad service—keeping the runs 
profitable for the railroads, economical 
and convenient for suburban passen- 
gers—this week brought to Chicago the 
kev officials of 17 railroads and 13 cities. 

It would have been too much to 
expect that in one afternoon they could 
find a solution to a problem that has 
been building up for years. So it was 
no surprise that they did not. 

Likewise, it would have been too 
much to expect the railroads to rally 
to one point of view. The meeting had 
barely got under way when the Eastern 
and Western roads split on previous 
lines—the Eastern roads for federal sub- 
sidv and the Western roads against. 

Failure to find a quick solution or 
to bring the railroads together, how- 
ever, doesn’t automatically doom the 
endeavor. One result of the meeting 
was the selection of a 12-man commit- 
tee (five railroaders, seven mayors) to 
meet within 30 days, come up with 
feasible ideas, and report later. 
¢ How It Started—The initiative for 
this week’s session came from Mavor 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia 
and Pres. James M. Symes of the 
Pennsylvania RR. 

Just before the meeting, they had 
gone to Washington to talk to men who 
have an important voice in transpor- 
tation matters: Florida’s Sen. George 
A. Smathers and Arkansas’ Rep. Oren 
Harris. 

Smathers and Harris would not com- 
mit Congress to provide federal help. 
In effect, they told Dilworth and Symes 
to go to Chicago and work out their 
own problems. Behind their advice 
lies Congressional sentiment that com- 
muter problems are local and state in 
nature and should not be nationally fi- 
nanced. The most that Congress ap- 
pears ready to do is exempt from fed- 
eral income taxes any added income 
the railroads can get through local sub- 
sidies. 
¢ Chicago Views—That was the pic- 


ture as Dilworth and Svmes met with 
their colleagues in Chicago. There they 
found: 

e Eastern railroads seeking federal 
subsidies. 

e Western roads advocating solu- 
tion by the railroads themselves, pub- 
lic authorities, local and state officials, 
and the commuters. 

e New York’s Mavor Robert F. 
Wagner calling for elimination of the 
federal tax on commutation tickets and 
for rules to allow commuters to take 
an income tax deduction for their com- 
muting fares. He also asked that local 
aid to the roads be exempt from income 
tax, as Congress seems disposed to 


grant. 
Fare increases were ruled out by East- 
erners. “Passengers aren't willing to 


pav higher fares to ride the same old 
equipment,” said one president. 

But Clair M. Roddewig, president 
of the Assn. of Western Railways, urged 
that the railroads have more freedom to 
price their services. ““Not,” agreed Chi- 
cago & North Western Chmn. Ben 
Heineman, “waiting 11 months for a 
rate increase.” 

Abandonment of service is not the 
answer either, said the New Haven’s 
George Alpert. But the Lackawanna’s 
Perry M. Shoemaker disagreed: “We 
intend to go out of commutation if we 
can.” 
¢ Subsidies—Alpert insisted that federal 
subsidies were justified on grounds that 
the railroads could not perform without 
huge losses and the cities alone could 
not be expected to make up deficits. 
Westerner Roddewig, however, con- 
tended that “subsidies to railroads 
would irrevocably start the railroads on 
a shortcut to government ownership.” 

If anything was certain at meeting’s 
end, it was this: Unless the Eastern 
railroads can persuade the Western 
roads to go along with subsidies, the 
case in Washington for subsidizing 
commuter service will be weakened 
considerably. 
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‘Railroad Romance Ends in a Jilt 


@ After studying merger report—13 months in making— 
New York Central decided against marriage with Pennsy. 


@ Pennsylvania officials, “amazed and disappointed,” 


talk of sharper competition. 


@ Asa result of the Central’s action, other roads ponder- 
ing defensive mergers called their negotiations off. 


It would have been the marriage of 
the decade and it would have fascinated 
Philadelphia’s Main Line as much as 
Grace Kelly and Rainier Grimaldi ever 
did. But last week the New York Cen- 
tral decided it wasn’t interested in merg- 
ing with the Pennsylvania RR after all. 
And this week the Pennsy said quite 
plainly there isn’t a chance it will merge 
with the Central. Thirteen months’ 
study of the savings to be gained by 
coordination and merger of the two 
roads preceded the Central’s announce- 
ment and the Pennsy’s response. 

The Central did say that it thought 
some coordination of the two roads’ 
facilities should be started right away. 
Some will be started. But there will be 
no over-all scheme for coordination. 
The Pennsy’s Pres. James M. Symes 
says “there are too many obstacles, too 
much horsetrading involved.” 

Around the Pennsy’s headquarters in 
Philadelphia, the atmosphere now is 
“O.K. If those guys at the Central 
want to compete, we'll show them what 
competition is.” 
¢ End of the Affair—It was the Penn- 
sylvania that began the affair. And last 
week it was the Pennsy that was 
snubbed. Executives from both roads 
had taken their study down to the point 
of evaluating at current worth the prop- 
erties of the two lines. They handed 
their reports to the directors of the two 
roads last month. And Jan. 8, the Cen- 
tral’s directors decided to go no further. 

What the Central’s board actually 
said was: “Before any further steps to- 
ward corporate merger . . . are under- 
taken, the new climate among Eastern 
tailroads—as evidenced by the New Eng- 
land and Cleveland conferences of other 
railroads—suggests that a study be made 
that would bring about in the East three 
or four systems of nearly balanced eco- 
nomic strength, which would consist of 
both large and small railroads. . . .” 

The Central’s Pres. Alfred E. Perl- 
man claimed his railroad didn’t really 
mean to slam the door in the Pennsy’s 
face; that if it could promote no other 
merger it might well return to its talks 
with the Pennsy. “We just want to 
make sure some other heiress isn’t ready 
to fall into our lap,” he said. 
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Ihis looked like a calculated insult 
to the Pennsy. And Symes, insiders say, 
had got word of the Central directors’ 
decision only. at the moment when 
news of that decision was coming over 
the ticker. 
¢ Wall St. Snorts—The whole debacle 
was greeted with a derisive snort by 
some Wall Street rail analysts. Ever 
since the announcement in 1957 that 
the two roads were studying merger, 
these observers had doubted the scheme 
would work out (BW—Nov.9’57,p31). 
¢ Changed Climate—The effects of the 
Central’s decision spread well beyond 
the executive offices of the two railroads. 
Indeed, the decision itself changes that 
very “new climate” the Central’s di- 
rectors referred to. The seven railroad 
presidents who were meeting in Cleve- 
land to consider whether they, too, 
should merge their lines in defense 
against a combined Central-Pennsyl- 
vania decided to talk no more. In New 
England, five railroads that started talk- 
ing cooperation and merger last Novem- 
ber are still talking—but they don’t 
mention merger any more. 

The Erie, Lackawanna, and Delaware 
& Hudson are still talking merger, as 
they have been for two years. And First 
Boston Corp., which studied financial 
implications of merger for the three 
roads, has given them its report. 

But the merger “climate’”’ among all 
Eastern roads has clearly changed in 
the last week. 


|. What Went Wrong 


There was probably no single prob- 
lem posing an insurmountable barrier 
to merger of the Central and the Penn- 
sylvania. It’s much more likely that a 
host of factors—personalities and ambi- 
tions as well as finances—prompted the 
Central’s decision. 
¢ Young’s Role—For one thing, the 
merger study began before Central 
Chmn. Robert R. Young committed 
suicide (BW-—Feb.1’58,p26). Talk 
among insiders is that the mercurial 
Robert Young was much more prepared 
to talk merger with the Pennsylvania— 
perhaps because he was so fond of big 
deals—than the rest of the Central’s 


management. After his death, the Cen 
tral’s executives didn’t mind giving the 
impression that they were not keen fo! 
the merger. Meantime, the Pennsy! 
vania’s management was often ready to 
say that merger would strengthen the 
two roads. 

The Central’s management 
revamped when Young won control of 
the road in 1954, are for the most part 
newer to their jobs than the executive 
of the Pennsy. This, say some Wall 
Street analysts, made the Central a lot 
less interested in a merger than th 
Pennsylvania. Moreover, the Central 
has been outspending the Pennsy in 
the last four vears for such facilitic 
centralized traffic control systems an 
electronically operated freight yar 
One reason for the discrepancy is that 
some $400-million of the Pennsylvania 
long-term debt—compared with $255 
million of the Central’s—reaches ma 
turity in the next seven years. 

The merger study never did recom 
mend how stock might be divided in a 
combination of the two roads. But in 
putting a current value on the roads’ 
assets it must have hinted how such a 
stock division would have been handled 
And this almost certainly was another 
decisive factor for the Central. 


STOUD 
PTC 1} 


ll. What Happens Next 


Though relations are strained among 
the top men in each railroad, there'll 
still be talk at lower levels of coordina 
tion of facilities. Within a few day 
executives from both roads will meet to 
talk of coordination of their New Yor! 
harbor freight ferrying operations, fo: 
which each road maintains large flect 
of tugs and barges. Tentative talks will 
still go on about climination of on: 
passenger terminal in Detroit, where 
each road has a separate station. 

Both roads stand to save money by 
coordination—up to a maximum of 
some $14-million a year, according to 
Perlman—so these talks will continuc 
for the sake of the stockholders. But 
they probably will be less harmonious 
than in the last 13 months. 

Central’s idea of a study by the East- 
ern Railroad Presidents Conference to 
bring about three or four rail system: 
of nearly balanced economic strength 
in the East may move even slower 

The talk in the last 13 months of a 
Central-Pennsy merger did much to set 
off the chain reaction of other merger 
proposals and studies among Eastern 
tailroads. Now the Central has damped 
down that chain reaction. And for the 
rest of this year, there'll probably be 
much less talk of rail mergers in the 
Fast. 
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Peaceful Bomb 


Hits Snags 


Oilmen meet on using underground atom blasts to free 
oil from shale, but high cost estimates and shadow of Justice 
Dept. make them uneasy—though some see ‘a change coming. 


The exciting dream of turning the 
itomic bomb into a peaceful tool for 
industry's advance got a push or two 
iast week in the effort to bring it to 
fulfillment—but the net result was to 
leave the thing in an even more con- 
fused state than before. 

I'he pushes came in several ways: 

¢ In Dallas, officials of the Bureau 
of Mines and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission sat down with oil industry men 
to explore the possibilities of using un- 
derground nuclear explosions for pro- 
duction of oil from oil-shale deposits. 
But AEC’s high cost estimates, and the 
shadow of the Justice Dept. over any 
joint industry project along this line 
left many oil executives gloomy about 
practical possibilities of the method. 

¢ New information is becoming 
available to industry on the effects of 
underground explosions. Until now, 
thinking has been based on the 1.7- 
kiloton Rainier shot in September, 
1957. Last October, however, four 
larger underground shots were fired, one 
of 100 kilotons. Although these were 
primarily military, industrial informa- 
tion was also obtained. 

¢ A science advisory committee in 
Washington, and developments in the 
current Geneva talks on nuclear tests, 
gave hope of a shift before long in 
AEC’s slowdown on negotiations with 
industry on peaceful uses of atomic 
blasts—a slowdown imposed for fear of 
upsetting the Geneva talks. For the 
immediate future, however, the AEC 
report only compounded the confusion. 
¢ Most Alluring—The use of under- 
ground atomic blasts for production of 
oil from oil shale is the first and most 
obvious goal in U.S. plans for peaceful 
application of the atom bomb—known 
te the AEC by the biblical name of 
Project Plowshare. It’s this use that 
has stirred up most of the recent in- 
dustrial interest (BW —Oct.4’58,p46). 

At Dallas, last week, the Bureau of 
Mines outlined what it sees as the 
chief immediate possibilities. AEC fig- 
ures that the energy released in the 
small Rainier explosion totaled 1-tril- 
lion, 700-billion calories—and that over 
half of this (or over 800-billion calories) 
still remained as heat in the rock 16 
wecks later. 

To oilmen, the implications are 
clear. Oil, in tremendous quantities, is 
trapped in rock formations in the U.S. 
in the form of shale or tar sands, or in 
“exhausted” deposits. If the heat from 
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an A-bomb explosion could loosen this 
vil so it could be worked freely, a tre- 
mendous new domestic source of oil 
might be opened up. 

¢ Drawbacks—But companics _ inter- 
ested in shale-oil research projects have 
been disconcerted by the government's 
on-again, off-again attitude. 

What the oilmen heard at Dallas 
last week disturbed them on two counts: 

e First, the cost. “On the basis of 
the cost figures AEC is now talking 
about,” one oil executive says, “there’s 
just no point in our getting interested 
in underground nuclear blasting for 
production purposes. It’s way beyond 
NOR. ce 

¢ Second, the Justice Dept.’s loom- 
ing shadow. “It looks as if any project 
the Bureau of Mines will be interested 
in sponsoring,” reports one Dallas con- 
feree gloomily, ‘‘will be a joint industry 
project.” The oil industry, singed by 
previous brushes with Justice, avoids 
joint projects like the plague. Justice 
Dept. might, of course, make an excep- 
tion. “But,” continues this spokesman, 
“the do’s and don'ts would then prob- 
ably be spelled out so precisely that 
progress, at best, would crawl.” 
¢ Hopes—Some oil executives saw hope, 
however, that the wraps put on Project 
Plowshare by AEC to avoid upsetting 
the international nuclear test ban cart 
might be coming off soon. Their hopes 
arose from an apparent change in the 
international political climate. And if 
the wraps come off Plowshare, one oil re- 
searcher predicted, “no oil company 
with shale or tar sand holdings can 
aftord not to be interested in cooper- 
ating with AEC’s plans.” 

One evidence of the change was the 
report, released through the White 
House, indicating that top scientists 
now have grave doubts whether any re- 
liable system can be set up for monitor- 
ing underground nuclear blasts with 
the number of check stations agreed 
on last summer at Geneva. The Oc- 
tober shots seem to have changed think- 
ing on this. Another came in reports 
from Geneva, indicating the possibility 
of some agreement with the Sovicts for 
peaceful non-weapon testing. The Rus- 
sians, it’s thought, would like to try 
some industrial explosions themselves, 
too. 
¢ Other Prospects—In any case, the 
Dallas meeting didn’t come to a com- 

lete dead end. The idea of an AEC- 
Mines session with mining companies 
came up. Both the bureau and AEC 


have talked to individual mining com- 
panies about using atom bombs to 
speed leeching or strip-mining oper- 
ations in “very remote”’ areas, but Bu- 
reau of Mines people say little good 
could come from a joint conference at 
this time. 

Another oil industry meeting is also 
a possibility—on using atom blasts to 
heat up tar sand. Richfield Oil Corp. is 
already exploring the prospects for a 
tar sand test shot in Canada. 

That—a test shot or two to explore 
matters further—is what is badly needed, 
cne major oil company man sums up: 
“Then, at least, we’d know what we're 
talking about.” 


Power Truce? 


An advisory committee’s 
findings may be a way to stop 
the sniping between AEC and 
Democrats over atom power. 


For a long time now, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and _ public-power 
Democrats in Congress have been at 
odds over the U.S. program for atom 
power. The AEC, with the support of 
private utilities, has advanced a “part- 
nership” scheme for helping to finance 
business-owned reactors. Key Demo- 
crats on the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, for their 


part, have demanded an expanded fed- 


eral program. 

Now an industry advisory committee 
appointed by AEC Chmn. John 
McCone may have found a formula for 
reconciling the clashing sides. The 
committee urges the federal govern- 
ment to push vigorously toward achiev- 
ing competitive nuclear power in the 
U.S. within 10 vears. AEC should 
build the necessary prototype reactors 
whenever private industry won't, the 
committee adds. As for construction of 
large-scale reactors, that should wait un- 
til it’s economic for industry to do the 
job. This package appears to offer 
something to both parties in the fight. 
¢ Welcome Findings—Initially the rec- 
ommendations are drawing a warm wel- 
come both on Capitol Hill and within 
the AEC. They still face a threat, how- 
ever, from the restive champions of pub- 
lic power on one flank and the Adminis- 
tration’s economizers on the other. Pres. 
Eisenhower's proposed $77-billion 
budget would restrict spending on 
civilian atomic power to roughly the 
current levels, instead of upping it as 
AEC requested and as would be neces- 
sarv for an expanded program. 

e Advisers—The advisory committee 
was selected in October with Alfonso 
Tammaro, assistant general manager of 
the AEC for research and industrial de- 
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velopment, as chairman. The members: 
Henry D. Smyth, Princeton University 
physicist; James B. Black, chairman of 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; Marion W. 
Boyer of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.); Har- 
vey Brooks, dean of engineering and ap- 
plied physics at Harvard; Eger V. Mur- 
phree, president of Esso Research & 
Engineering Co.; Eugene C. Starr of 
the Interior Dept., and Robert E. Wil- 


son, chairman of Standard Oil Co. 
(Ind.). 

In detail, the committee recom- 
mends: 


A substantial increase in spending on 
applied research. The group specifies 
more work aimed at finding a less ex- 
pensive fuel cycle and at reactor physics 
problems such as determining the po- 
tential of Uranium-233 as fuel for a 
thermal breeder reactor. 

Beginning construction this year of 
a gas-cooled reactor prototype similar to 
the design made by Kaiser Engineers 
and ACF Industries. In addition, says 
the committee, if a technical review 
now in progress so indicates, AEC 
should support research and develop- 
ment for an advanced gas-cooled re- 
actor proposed as a “partnership” pro- 
gram by the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Also suggested is construction in 1959 
of one and perhaps two prototypes of 
advanced boiling water reactors—and, 
possibly, prototypes of pressurized 
water and organic-cooled reactors as 
well. 

Construction of large-scale plants 
only when costs are low enough to at- 
tract utilities on a business basis. Mean- 
time, the committee urges building 
smaller prototypes, two or three of 
which can be built for the cost of one 
big reactor, on the grounds that more 
can be learned that way. 

This last proposal will meet the 
sharpest fire on Capitol Hill. Demo- 
crats advocating public power insist 
that nuclear power won’t become com- 
petitive until the government builds 
large-scale plants on its own. However, 
Sen. Clinton Anderson (D-N.M.), chair- 
man of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, is expected to be more tolerant. 
The advisory group voiced no objection 
to a type of financing he and much of 
the atomic industry favor—federal sub- 
sidy to private companies to make up 
some of the difference in cost between 
conventional and nuclear power plants. 
¢ Money Troubles—Despite its call for 
a vigorous program, the advisory com- 
mittee contends that more spending is 
not essential—and that a “crash” pro- 
gram actually might distort nuclear 
technology. But Democrats in Congress 
are apt to take a much less conserva- 
tive view, and there’s wide speculation 
in Washington that AEC Chmn. 
McCone himself will wind up using the 
report in a campaign to wring more 
. cash out of the Budget Bureau. 
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U.S. Hope for Manned Space Ship 


This is the model of the man-carrying 
space capsule ordered by the National 
Aeronautics & Space Administration 
from McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. 
Louis. 

The $15-million space vehicle will 
take another two years to complete. 
Much of the equipment to safeguard 
the life of the first U.S. space traveler 
still is in the development stage. 

Plans call for firing the capsule in the 
nose of the Atlas or Titan ICBM to 
orbit around the earth. Over-all height 
of the vehicle itself (lower half of the 
model) will be 12 ft. to 15 ft., maxi- 
mum diameter will be 6 ft. Capsule 
weight will run between 2,000 Ib. and 
3,000 Ib. An “escape rocket” mounted 
on top of the capsule is designed to 
hurl the vehicle clear of the launching 
pad should something go wrong when 


the ICBM is fired. It would fall away 
if the launching is successful. 

At blastoff, the man in the capsule 
would be on his back, but would b 
sitting in a normal forward position 
when the capsule is placed into orbit 
The first capsule is expected to stay in 
orbital flight only a few hours. 

One of the main problems yet to be 
solved by McDonnell scientists and 
engineers is arrangement of stabilization 
equipment in the capsule so it will not 
roll end-over-end. Another is a means 
of slowing down the capsule so it can 
safely re-enter the earth’s atmosphere 
Retro rockets and parachutes are candi- 
dates for this job, but McDonnell will 
seek to develop other methods, too 
Chief purpose of the capsule will be to 
study the psychological and physiologi- 
cal effects of space flight on man. 
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In Business 


Ford Re-entering Auto Finance Field, 
But Won't Yet Say Just How 


Ford Motor Co. this week announced that it is re-en- 
tering the new car finance business after an absence of 

25 years. Ford at midweek gave no details of its plans 
for the field that has proved so profitable for GMAC 
and others. Trade reports are that it will set up a Ford 
Motor Acceptance Corp., financed by the sale of $300- 
million-plus in debentures, and that it may buy a string 
of local finance companies for a pilot operation. 

Ford’s move will be felt most heavily by C.LT. Fi- 
nancial Corp, about 70% of whose business is auto 
financing, much of it from Ford dealers. 

Also entering the credit field is Carrier Corp. which 
this week purchased a 20% interest in Appliance Buy- 
ers Credit Corp. ABC was formed in 1957 by Whirlpool 
Corp. and provides financing services to distributors and 
dealers handling “RCA Whirlpool” and RCA Victor 
products. It will extend similar services to Carrier. 


With Frankfurter Back, Supreme Court 


Rules on Boxing, Gas, and Taxes 


Back at full strength with the return of Justice Frank- 
furter after a heart ailment, the Supreme Court ended 
its holiday recess with these important actions: 

Boxing. The court upheld the tough decree breaking 
up the position of the International Boxing Club and 
its sponsors, James D. Norris and Arthur M. Wirtz, in 
the promotion, broadcasting, and televising of profes- 
sional boxing. Norris and Wirtz are ordered to sell 
their stock in New York’s Madison Square Garden and 
dissolve the IBCs of New York and Illinois. 

Natural gas. ‘The court agreed to decide whether the 
Federal Power Commission should order lower prices 
for natural gas than those agreed on by producers and 
pipelines. 

New York City business tax. ‘The court threw out an 
appeal by F. M. Schaefer Brewing Co. against paying 
New York’s business tax on beer sold to out-of-state 
distributors and trucked out of the city. 


Landa and Evans Team Up to Demand 


Seats on Board of Crane Co. 


Two leading industrialists who have been much in the 
news have teamed up to seek seats on the board of 
Crane Co., Chicago maker of plumbing supplies. The 
pair: Alfons Landa, Washington lawyer who captured 
control and the presidency of Penn-Texas Corp., and 
Thomas Mellon Evans, chairman of H. K. Porter Co., 
Inc., and owner of about 5% of Crane stock. 

Crane’s president, Neele E. Stearns—who has the back- 
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ing of director Gurdon Wattles, the chairman of Elec- 


tric Auto-Lite Co., which owns 10% of Crane stock— 
says management has not yet decided on its slate of 
directors for the Apr. 28 meeting. 

Landa and Evans complain that Crane’s earnings have 
dropped from a high of $6.64 per share in 1951 to $3.47 


in 1957, when sales were $379-million. 


Bill Would Exempt du Pont Shareholders 


From Income Tax on GM Stock Distribution 


Du Pont shareholders would be exempted from income 
tax on any General Motors stock they might receive in 
a forced distribution if Congress passes a bill just rein- 
troduced by Sen. J. Allen Frear, a Democrat of du Pont’s 
home state of Delaware. 

Frear’s bill provides tax exemption in all cases when 
a court forces a company to distribute to its own share- 
holders stock held in another company. Under present 
law such a distribution would be taxed as a regular 
dividend. 


Metropolitan Council Lifts Hope 
Of Pulling New York Together 


From coast to coast, the idea of metropolitan govern- 
ment to cope with area-wide problems around cities has 
its adherents, but little progress has been made—except 
in Miami and in Toronto. This week, the Metropolitan 
Regional Council, a group of New York-area elected 
officials, ended hearings on a note of faint hope that 
greater New York—a hodgepodge of more than 1,000 
governmental units—might make a try. 

The hearings were aimed to shape the future of the 
council, which has been a purely voluntary advisory body 
since its formation in 1956. The most likely course 
seemed to be that it would seek to acquire official status, 
possibly via action of the three states involved and Con- 
gress. With such a setup, the council could be the 
first step toward a metropolitan government. 


Business Briefs 


A new painkiller 10 times more potent than morphine 
and 50 times more than codeine is being tested. The 
drug, called NIH 7519, has so far caused no addictions. 
Completely synthetic, it was developed at the National 
Institutes of Health at Bathesda, Md. 


A new challenger to California’s giant Bank of Amer- 
ica emerged this week when the Federal Reserve Board 
approved a plan of Firstamerica Corp. of San Francisco 
to acquire control of California Bank of Los Angeles, 
now fifth biggest in the state, nineteenth in the nation. 
Firstamerica, which was spun off by Transamerica and 
is now the nation’s largest bank holding company, plans 
to merge the California Bank with its First Western 
Bank & Trust Co., which will make the combined insti- 
tution the third largest in the state, eleventh in the 
country. 
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All Allen-Bradley components in this 
special control panel (left) for the 
Hevi-Duty Electric Furnace are stand- 
ard Allen-Bradley catalog items. 





For many years, 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company has used 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 
Quality Control 


Reliability of the control—a “key factor” in the 
operating efficiency of automatic machines—is as- 
sured when you specify Allen-Bradley quality con- 
trol for your production equipment. 

Allen-Bradley motor controls are trouble free be- 
cause they have the simplest operating mechanism 
yet devised . . . there is only ONE moving part. This 
solenoid construction—around which all Allen- 


Bradley starters, contactors, and relays are built— 
is good for millions of dependable operations. There 
are no bearings to corrode and stick . . . no flexible 
jumpers to wear and break. In addition, the double 
break, silver alloy contacts never need servicing. 
Standardize on Allen-Bradley motor control—the 
control of proven reliability. Your customers will 
enthusiastically endorse such a decision. 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ont. 





Another automatic production machine “goes Allen-Bradley” 
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Turbines Primed for Big Chance 


Small gas turbine engines are finding increasing use by air, 
land, and sea, but the future of the type really rests on a deci- 
sion expected soon from Detroit—whether to put them in autos. 


Gas Turbines Fuel 


consumption 
Cost/hp. per hp. hour 


2.65 55 


Manufacturer Name Hp. 


MT-305 225 


Lb./hp. 










($18,000. 
seccesees 30-1000 40 $25,000)* °° 
5 502-10C 240 1.36 $62.5 .7-1.0 
T-58 800 = - .34 69 , 
MarkTA 1220 10 $80-$110 .91 
TC106 160 (Airhp.) 7 
T-53 ie ee $30 75 
500. 1.1 $100 = .95 
100 75 $50 65 


‘Their Chief Rivals 
Chrysler Marine V-8 !mperial 


(Gasoline) special 225 <7 $11.10 61 
Aircraft Type ..... Allison : 

(Gensiies) V-12 1250 See. 52 
RAS ae ea 20-500 6-10 $16-$30 .4-.55 
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ON THE JOB: New gas turbine engines power the Turbo-Tug (above), which tows jetliners 
on ground; experimental Allis‘Chalmers crawler (below, left), and Navy minesweeper. 


Two thousand years ago, a Greek 
mathematician and inventor known as 
Hero of Alexandria demonstrated the 
priuciples of the gas turbine engine by 
using a jet of hot air to drive a toy 
carousel. Despite this early start, the 
gas turbine until very recently has re- 
mained little more than a toy. 

It has caught on in aviation, with 

turboprop planes and_turbine-powered 
helicopters (BW —Dec.21'57,p82), to 
say nothing of the jet, which belongs to 
the same family. But except as an air- 
craft power plant, it has made only 
slight headway against two formidable 
rivals—the reciprocating gasoline engine 
and the diesel. The disquieting evi- 
dence is in the statistics. In all, only 
around 10,000 or 11,000 small gas tur- 
bine engines have been built ‘in’ the 
U.S. for purposes other than propelling 
aircraft. ‘This compares with an annual 
output of some 7-million gasoline en- 
gines from auto and truck builders and 
a yearly market for diesels currently 
estimated at 168,000 units. 
e Time for Decision—The gas turbine’s 
day may be dawning, however. Last 
week, Chrysler Corp. announced that 
one of its experimental autos purred 
along the turnpikes from New Jersey to 
Toledo with a gas turbine engine—and 
averaged 19.39 miles per gallon of 
diesel fuel. Few of the gasoline en- 
gines in "59 models could do as well, 
as their owners know. This means that 
Chrysler may have corrected one of the 
most glaring flaws of the gas turbine 
until now—the high cost of running it. 
Chrvsler may also have solved another 
problem with the gas turbine—high 
manufacturing cost—by devising less ex- 
pensive alloys for the turbine blades 

The gas turbine engine is also in- 
creasingly finding a place in marine 
uses, aboard both naval and commercial 
craft. With all this activity, engine 
manufacturers are quickening their in- 
terest in the turbine’s potential, and a 
number of turbine engines are now 
available (table, left). 

Improvements in the gas _ turbine 
mean that the time is near for auto, 
truck, heavy equipment, and _ boat 
makers to decide whether this type of 
engine is for them. Detroit’s research- 
ers have been playing.with the turbine 
for some time now. If a major auto 
company should decide to put turbine 
engines into its passenger cars, it’s obvi- 
ous that the turbine’s fortune would 
be made. If auto management's decision 
should be negative, the turbine’s future 
would be quite different. 
¢ Moving Targets—The turbine’s trou- 
ble is that it’s shooting at moving tar- 
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How Inco Nickel is helping develop 
your new gas turbine car of tomorrow 


It will be power-packed: the gas turbine 
engine in your dream car of the future. 
In tomorrow’s trucks and buses, too. 


Only one spark plug — 
runs on kerosene 


This new, power-packed engine is much 
lighter, much smaller than yours. It has 
far fewer parts. No pistons. No water 
system. Only one spark plug. And it 
runs on lower-grade fuels like kerosene. 


INCO NICKEL 


ADVANCES PROGRESS 


This “windmill” or turbine, spun by hot gas, powers 
the turbocar. For such a hot spot, designers depen: 
on Nickel to help them solve heat-resistance problems. 


Not yet in production! 


Before this dream car becomes a show- 
room reality, engineers have a number 
of big problems to solve. 


One of the engineers’ problems—the one 
Inco Nickel is helping with—is metals. 
Heat-resisting metals! 

Gas turbine engines operate up to 1600 
degrees F. These temperatures step up 
corrosion, So the job is to develop alloys 


How a gas turbine engine works 


that can carry the load—that resist co 
rosion—at these jet-high temperatures. 

Nickel-containing alloys are just 

such metals 
This has been proved by (1) Interna- 
tional Nickel Company’s basic research 
By (2) the experience of jet engine de- 
signers. More proof comes from the r¢ 
search efforts of the automotive and 
aviation industries ... 

But the uses of nickel-containing a! 
loys are by no means limited to thes 
industries. There’s a place for them in 
any field where heat, corrosion, stress 
and fatigue proves troublesome. Our 
new booklet, “High Temperatures Spur 
Use of Nickel-Base Alloys,” points up 
this versatility. Write for a copy. 


The International Nickel Company, inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 


Inco Nickel 
eo, 


Makes metals perform better longer 








gets. Both its principal rivals, the 
gasoline engine and the diesel, are im- 
proving fast, too. An all-aluminum gaso- 
line engine in the works might be 
ready by 1960 (BW —Aug.16’58,p44), 
and Detroit might well decide to push 
this engine instead of the turbine. In 
addition, manufacturers are finding ways 
to save weight with diesels. 


|. Virtues and Vices 


The power in a gas turbine engine 
comes from the rotation of the turbine 
under a blast of hot air against its 
blades. In both the diesel and gasoline 
engines, of course, the power stems 
from the reciprocating motion of the 
pistons. With only one moving part— 
the turbine—the turbine engine is much 
simpler and thus easier to maintain. 

Besides smoothness, the turbine has 
several other advantages. Thanks to its 
lightness, it develops more power per 
pound of engine weight than its com- 
petitors. It can be very compact. 
And it turns in its best performance 
when running constantly at high 
speed. These qualifications—especially 
the lightness—explain why turbine power 
has been successful in aircraft. ‘The 
engines also aren’t at all finicky about 
their diet: They will run on diesel fuel, 
gasoline, or even natural gas. 
¢ Cost Drawback—On the other hand, 
turbine engines are still expensive. 
Engines generating 200 to 500 hp. 
range in price anywhere from $10,000 
to $100,000 apiece. One reason is that 
it takes a lot of machining to shape the 
hundreds of individual blades on each 
turbine. It’s also necessary to use ex- 
pensive alloys capable of withstand- 
ing 1500F temperatures for the life 
of the engine. Nickel-based alloys are 
now in use, but manufacturers are try- 
ing to develop ceramic-coated metals 
or new alloys as a cheaper replacement. 
Chrysler apparently has already suc- 
ceeded. 

Naturally, the cure most often pre- 
scribed for the cost ills is to produce 
gas turbine engines in volume, on 
factory-long automatic lines such as 
Detroit uses to turn out its sixes and 
V-8s. One company goes so far as to 
claim it could turn out turbines for 
auto engines at around $50 each if it 
could sell 1-million of them. Auto com- 
panies, considering the present state of 
the art, pooh-pooh this claim. But the 
turbine at least shows promise of some- 
day soon coming close to matching 
asoline and diesel engines in cost and 
fuel economy. 
¢ Other Contenders—As for the rival 
engines, each has its advantages. The 
gasoline engine is relatively light and 
cheap. The aluminum engines under 
development will be lighter still, and 
because aluminum is better than iron at 
dissipating heat, they should be cooler 
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and more efficient, too. But the gaso- 
line engine doesn’t stand up too well 
under constant use at top speed. It will 
face competition from the gas turbine 
for use in autos, farm machinery, and 
gasoline-powered trucks and boats. Of 
course, it has on its side the tremen- 
dous investment in manufacturing plant 
for gasoline engines, which Detroit 
would be hesitant to scrap. 

The diesel engine offers better fuel 
economy than its gasoline cousin. It 
shines in heavy-duty use at constant 
high speeds, such as in long-distance 
trucking and in ships. But it’s more 
expensive than the gasoline engine, and 
it’s in the heavyweight class. Manu- 
facturers have managed to make the 
latest models not much heavier in re- 
lation to horsepower than the huskier 
gasoline engines. Still, the lighter tur- 
bine could threaten the diesel’s place 
in trucks and heavy machinery. 


ll. Who’s Doing What 


Of the estimated 10,000 or so gas 
turbine engines built for uses other than 
powering aircraft, all but a few hun- 
dred are at work in the aviation field, 
too. AiResearch Mfg. Div. of the Gar- 
rett Corp. has sold more than 8,000 
small turbine engines for such jobs as 
pressurizing and air-conditioning airliner 
cabins and generating electrical and 
pneumatic power for servicing the 
planes on the ground. So far, the tur- 
bine’s biggest market seems to be in 
powering these aircraft accessories. 

The most tantalizing prospect for 
turbines, of course, is that the auto 
makers might adopt them as a sub- 
stitute for the gasoline engine. Chrys- 
ler is plainly flirting with the idea. 
If top management should give the go- 
ahead, it could introduce a_turbine- 
powered car by 1962. 

General Motors is a little more 
mysterious about its intentions. Its gas 
turbine has graduated from the research 
department to the Allison Div. Insiders 
say the move means GM’s turbine en- 
gine is past the R&D stage. Unlike 
Chrysler, GM claims that it is inter- 
ested only in an “other than passenger 
car application.” With Ford, GM ap- 
parently feels that the gas turbine en- 
gine should be installed in trucks, buses, 
and earthmoving equipment before it 
goes into autos. 

Technically, the most interesting feat- 
ure of the GM gas turbine is the tem- 
perate manner in which it gulps its 
fuel. Reportedly, it’s close to the diesel 
in economy. 
¢ By Sea—For the marine designer 
looking for speed, the gas turbine is 
the first advance since the coming of 
marine-type aircraft engines such as 
World War II’s 12-cylinder Packards 
and Allisons. The turbines offer more 
horsepower per pound of boat than any 


other engine. Their weight is less than 
one-fourth that of a diesel with com- 
parable power, and they occupy less 
space as well. 

It’s tremendously important to re- 
duce engine weight in boats because of 
the way horsepower requirements mount 
as speed is boosted. To add 5 knots 
in speed to a 15-knot craft, the horse- 
power must be doubled. 

So it’s not surprising that gas turbines 
are going to work in the crewboats that 
shuttle men out to tend offshore oil 
rigs along the U.S. Gulf and Vene- 
zuelan coasts. The latest model, a 40- 
passenger aluminum-hulled  speedster 
designed by Andrew J. Higgins, zips 
along at 40 mph.—nearly twice as fast as 
an ordinary crewboat—with two 500-hp. 
turbines built by Solar Aircraft Co. 
Even if the turbine-powered craft burn 
more fuel, they save so much time that 
fuel cost is unimportant. C. W. Grant 
of Superior Oil points out that since off- 
shore oil workers draw “portal to portal’”’ 
pay, the saving of an hour for an average 
load of 40 men would come to $175 
at present wage scales. 

The gas turbine, with its light weight, 
is also under study for hydrofoils—the 
hvbrids of plane and boat that skim 
over the waves. The Navy is testing at 
least one with turbine power. 
¢ On the Farm—Farm machinery mak- 
ers are alert to the possibility of gas 
turbine engines in their products, too. 
Allis-Chalmers has been testing a tur- 
bine-powered crawler for more than 
seven months, and both International 
Harvester and Caterpillar are quietly 
working with the new type of engine. 
On the farm, the turbine’s most gleam- 
ing virtues would be its lightness, ease 
of starting in cold weather, and ability 
to do without water cooling. But be- 
cause of the turbine’s cost, many farm 
equipment people are relying mainly 
on improving the diesel. 
¢ Who’s Who—The pioneers in de- 
veloping the small gas turbine for in- 
dustrial markets were AiResearch, Solar 
Aircraft, and the Industrial Products 
Div. of Boeing Airplane Co. Recently, 
half a dozen more companies have 
joined the club, including Continental 
Aviation & Engineering Corp. and Clark 
Bros. Co., wholly owned by Dresser In- 
dustries, which wants to supply pump- 
ing power and waste heat to the petro- 
chemical industry with a medium-sized 
gas turbine. Both General Electric and 
the Lycoming Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp. 
are seriously seeking marine applications 
for the smaller of their gas turbine air- 
craft engines. Some newcomers, such 
as De Laval Steam Turbine Co., have 
small gas turbines under development, 
and Curtiss-Wright has announced an 
invention to enter the field. The mar- 
ket may be small at the moment, but 
clearly a lot of companies think the 
potential is big. 
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Conrad N. Hilton 





announces applications are now being accepted for 


sade Ls lanche 


The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest Credit Credential 


Why Carte BLaNcHE* can serve you better than any 
conventional credit card: 


Carte BLANCHE may be used without cost in Hilton 
Hotels all over the world. A member will not pay for 
his card until he decides to use it for services other than 
Hilton Hotels. Then the annual fee is $6. 


CarTE BLANCHE is the selective all-purpose credit card 
reserved for men of responsibility. 


Carte BLANCHE is also your finest credit credential, 
immediately identifying the bearer as a person whose 
credit reputation is known and honored by Hilton 
Hotels—one who is accustomed to the finest service 
and attention. 


* Trademark 


Carte BLANCHE will be honored—and will honor the 
bearer—the world over in carefully selected establish- 
ments that provide the same first-class service as 


Hilton Hotels. 


CARTE BLANCHE will enable the bearer to charge many 
travel services,- hotel accommodations, check cashing 
in hotels, restaurant meals, purchases in retail stores 
and specialty shops, car rentals, and other services. All 
will be listed in the distinguished Hilton Carte Blanche 
Directory which will be sent to every member. 


CarTE BLANCHE members will benefit from the conven- 
ience of the most modern electronic billing equipment. 


You are invited to apply for Carte BLANCHE today. 


Present Hilton Credit Card holders will automatically become members of CARTE BLANCHE and need not apply. 


Hitton Horets Corp., Dept. B-5, 9970 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


I do not have a Hilton Credit Card and wish to apply for 
CarTE BLANCHE. 


Name 





Address. 





City State 





Business address 


Position 





Bank (Branch) 





Bank address 





City State 





Charge accounts 








City Staie 





Signature 











QUESTION 








IN THEIR OWN TRUE INTEREST... 


Shouldn’t every group in the transportation industry 
pursue policies like these in 1959? 


My Make no effort to soak a competing form of trans- 
portation with more taxes in the hope of securing 
a competitive advantage. The shipper pays such 
taxes on behalf of the ultimate consumer. 


Attempt to better its business and relative position 
in transport by striving energetically to improve 
its service to shippers and receivers. 


Work more closely with other forms of transport in 
the interest of the shipper and of the country as a 
whole. 


AND WOULDN’T SUCH POLICIES BE 
GREATLY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


As President of ATA, I can say with complete confidence 
that we will be found adhering to these policies. They are 
in line with our basic principles and our historical position. 





J. Robert Cooper, President 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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SERVICE 


The real budget test will come in 10 to 12 weeks. 


It will take about that long for the Democratic-controlled Congress to 
put through the first of its own programs. The men around Pres. Eisen- 
hower have put out the word that the President intends to use his veto 
powers on any and all spending legislation that goes beyond his own program 
to stabilize the dollar. 


Eisenhower’s determination will be severely tested (page 27). In the 
past, he has been firm in January. But he has softened by summer when 
the issues between him and Congress have come to their peaks. 


Democrats figure privately that Eisenhower will soften again. 


Some bills to watch for clues on whether the President will stay tough 
in 1959: 


Aid to airport construction. This is a top priority bill in the Democratic 
high command’s strategy. In fact, on the Senate side it got the most-sought- 
after number: S. 1. Eisenhower vetoed similar legislation last year, on the 
simple ground that it was too much money. In a direct challenge to the 
White House, Democrats are now set to confront the President again with 
the $575-million, five-year program. 


Aid to depressed areas. Another veto victim in 1958, it will be revived 
again in pretty much the same form and, most importantly, will carry about 
five times more money for the purpose than Eisenhower thinks is needed. 


Housing is a similar area of conflict. 


A catch-all housing bill is a rival of the airports bill for quick passage. 
Congress and Eisenhower agree on the need to increase FHA mortgage 
insurance authority. But the Democrats want direct housing loans for 
veterans in areas where credit is scarce. They want more money for public 
housing, and more—in the billions—for such things as urban renewal and 
slum clearance. Both in cost and range, there are deep differences on these 
matters between the President and the dominant Democrats on Capitol Hill. 


Other bills the Democrats will push, the White House resist, cover such 
things as faster development of the peaceful atom, a hastier rush into space, 
more water resource development in the West, a multibillion school con- 
struction-teacher subsidy program, and that big public works catchall known 
as the community facilities bill. 


Can Eisenhower make the veto stick? 


6 

This is one of the more intriguing questions in Washington now. The 
mere threat of veto can, of course, be used sometimes to obtain a compro- 
mise or slow up an action. But the battle is tougher at a time when Senate 
Leader Lyndon Johnson is warning the White House, “lead or be led,” and 
House Speaker Rayburn says Congress “will write the ticket.” 


Democrats think they can override a veto on some key issues. The 
leadership denies any part in it, but some Democrats have informally set 
about rounding up what may be loosely called a “veto bloc” ready to test the 
White House on what they call “selected issues.” These include the big 
Democratic airport program, housing, aid to depressed areas. But the 
“selected” list does not include the school bill. Odds now are against its 
passage in 1959, but you’ll hear a lot of noise about it anyway. 
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How liberal is this Congress? It has been advertised as being some- 
thing like another New Deal or Fair Deal assembly. Will it work out that 
way? 

Moderation is the keynote in early tests. With Lyndon Johnson in 
firm charge, liberals were beaten down in every test during the Senate’s 
opening struggle about the filibuster rule. 


The outcome of the Senate’s rule fight means there will be no tough 
new civil rights law. But, basically, that fight was a procedural matter 
The outcome does not indicate the tone of the 86th Congress. 


On most issues, Lyndon Johnson is ready to lead the liberals. 


‘In a series of public pronouncements since last November’s elections, 
Johnson has set down what amounts to basic liberal doctrine—on the need 
for economic growth and a vigorous federal government pushing it along. 
Notable exceptions: civil rights and the school bill. 


Most ardent liberals like Johnson’s tone, are critical only of the omis- 
sions. 


Translate this, and you get the prospect: The 86th Congress promises 
to be more liberal than its predecessor, and well to the left of the Eisenhower 
position at the White House. 


The Treasury has debt ceiling trouble again. The present ceiling of 
$288-billion, voted last year, automatically drops to $283-billion on July 1. 
This will not be high enough, as Treasury officials see it. Congress will 
not let the July drop occur—not in the face of the hig Democratic-backed 
programs. 

a 


Note the House labor committee shakeup. Chmn. Graham Barden, 
who blocked the Kennedy-Ives reform bill in 1958, loses effective control 
in the new line-up—20 Democrats, 10 Republicans. The unions gain. 


A mild labor reform bill now should get early action. 
=a. 


The pace of Presidential politics is quickening. 


On the Republican side, Vice-Pres. Nixon maneuvers with an eye on 
Rockefeller. The New York governor, strong in the early polls and with 
plenty of room to build up an independent record, worries the Nixon people. 
The Vice-President has no practical alternative to taking a public stand 
alongside Eisenhower. But he will not try to ride herd on the Republican 
Party, nor will he take responsibility for leadership that is not actually his. 


On the Democratic side, there’s a big swing to Symington. 


Some of the biggest Democrats in Washington feel that Symington can 
have the nomination—if he makes up his mind, fairly soon, to go after it. 
Symington’s voting record is impeccable from the viewpoint of such groups 
as the liberal Americans for Democratic Action. What’s new, and most 
interesting, is that party bigwheels such as ex-Pres. Truman, Sam Rayburn, 
and Jake Arvey of Illinois want him to be the candidate. 
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How come one of the world’s most important 


insurance companies is located in Wausau, Wisconsin? 


The fishing’s good near Wausau. It’s only 
a stone’s throw to where the deer run. 
Once in a while, they say, a lynx comes 
down from the north. 

And it’s the home of one of the world’s 
most important insurance companies. 

How come? 

This was lumber country once. And 
lumbering was a hazardous business. 47 
years ago a group of lumbermen joined 
together to pay the claims of injured 
sawmill workers under Wisconsin’s new 
workmen’s compensation law. The group 
came to be called The Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau. 


Wausau is no longer lumber country. But 
Employers Mutuals has stayed. So have 
the men who guided the company from 
the very beginning. 

How come? 

Because they knew that something good 
had grown up there. A certain way of 
doing business that was good. An: almost 
personal character. A fairness that bent 
over backward rather than forward. 
Policyholders and their employees kept 
saying that Employers Mutuals were 
**good people to do business with.”’ 

There was a “Wausau personality” about 
us that people seemed to like and we didn’t 


Employers Mutuals of Wansan 


want to lose. We’re a large company today. 
We write all types of casualty and fire 
insurance, and are one of the very largest 
in workmen’s compensation. We have two 
reputations, born and raised in Wausau, 
that we aim to hold. One is unexcelled 
service on claims. The other is an accident 
prevention program that means 
costs to policyholders. 

We're still “Wausau.” But today there 
are offices of Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau in 109 cities. “A little bit of 
Wausau” is near you, wherever you live. 
And we’re still good people to do busi- 
ness with, 


lower 


"Good people to do 
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” PACEMAKER 


us 4 é ota " : 
INTERCHANGEABLE PLATENS! QUICKSET MARGINS! 


Like having another typewriter on tap, Fastest margins of all, set in an 
makes short work of special jobs! instant with a flick of the finger! 








UNCING 
THE ALL-NEW 


SMITH-CORONA 
PACEMAKER! 


Now! Trade in your old machine for America’s 
lowest-priced top quality office typewriter! 


Big-typewriter construction ...top typing features... lowest new-typewriter cost! All 
yours in the all-new Smith-Corona PACEMAKER! With its rugged steel construction, 
light touch and speedy action, today’s new PACEMAKER is your biggest typewriter 
bargain! So see and try the new PACEMAKER— Visit your dealer for a demonstration! 


Smith-Corona $1 89° 








plus tax 


EASY TERMS AVAILABLE 


You ned error control 


You need error control @ CF @ QO = ] @ eo @ 8. 


You neeed error control 


You need error control lowe Be Be By RoR Boke ® : | 
, °°0°0e0000eeg 





FLICK-SET TABULATOR! HALF SPACING! CUSTOMSTYLED KEYBOARD! 


Fast settings for headings or figure Easiest, simplest method of error Speed and ease with no waste typing 
work, sets or clears quickly, easily! control and line justification! motion. New, fast, light, speedy touch! 
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In Paper Making—This 300-ton per day in- 97) 
strument-controlled hardwood kraft bleach plant 
in Oxford Paper Company's Rumford, Me., mill 
needs only one operator per shift. Instrumentation: 
(1) control consoles for startup; (2) graphic panel 
for process control; and (3) conventional panel 
for cost accounting recording. 
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reverse the trend with Honeywell instrumentation 


Instrumentation can deliver more profit from your 
process . . . automatically. Today’s automatic controls can 
improve your process in many ways. 


Instrumentation can help you make better products in fewer 
man-hours . . . give your technical men more “‘think”’ 

time . . . even provide accurate data for continuous 

cost accounting. 


If you’re planning to modernize your plant or build a 

new one, ask Honeywell to show you how instrumentation 
fits into your particular picture. You'll get well-qualified 
help from the world’s largest maker of automatic controls. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL, Wayne and Windrim Avenues, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Honeywell | 
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In Management 


Local Outfits Are Less Civic-Minded 
After Merger With National Companies 


How is a community affected when a locally owned 
industry is absorbed by larger national companies? The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, after an 
intensive study of 12 Rochester companies that were 
merged into larger corporations between 1950 and 1957, 
concludes that the change in ownership is likely to be 
a spur to the city economically. However, it found that 
the effect on community life—and on some local busi- 
ness—may be less desirable. 

The chamber, after noting that none of the dozen 
companies was acquired for a tax loss, says that most 
of the companies have introduced new products since 
their take-over, used more electric power, hired more 
people. The mergers resulted in an increase of 1,756 
jobs,. with no plants closed down. One company gained 
a New York Stock Exchange listing through its merger, 
another picked up a national advertising campaign. 

But, the study found, the now absentee-owned com- 
panies have displayed less interest in community affairs. 
They contribute less to welfare drives than locally owned 
companies. And the “dynamic new leaders” brought 
in by the companies from other cities often look on their 
Rochester stay as a passing phase in their corporate 
careers and have shown less interest in local clubs and 
organizations, In addition, the problem of local leader- 
ship has been intensified by the fact that the abler young 
native Rochester executives have moved up the cor- 
porate ladder and into the company’s out-of-town plants 
or the main office. This is the kind of mobility that, 
according to Cornell Prof. Andrew Hacker, has caused 
the corporation employee to abandon his political par- 
ticipation (BW —Sep.20°58,p102). 

The Rochester Chamber of Commerce survey also 
turned up the fact that local banks, lawyers, and insur- 
ance men were losing out as the head office usually 
chose such services itself. 


Biggest Gains in Engineering Pay 
Go to Beginners, Government Workers 


Engineering salaries keep rising, but the biggest gains 
are being made by beginning college grads. The Engi- 
neers Joint Council, an association of the various pro- 
fessional groups, has completed a survey covering almost 
200,000 (or about 30% of all) working engineers. It 
reports that last year’s beginning engineer got an aver- 
age starting salary of $5,850. That’s a jump of 16% over 
beginning pay of his 1956 counterpart. In the 1956 
study, EJC had found the biggest pay boosts were going 
to the more experienced engineers—generally those with 
about eight years experience. 

The 1958 median salary for all engineers was $8,750, 
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e P. 50—Johns-Manville moves to challenge 
the Owens-Coring dominance in fiber glass. 


e P. 54—Why businessmen should include 
rockets in their long-range plans. 








up 35% since the first EJC survey in 1953. This com 
pares with a pay boost of 16% for production workers 
during the same period. 

The EJC survey shows great variations in engineering 
pay from industry to industry. Chemicals was the high 
est paying group, followed by petroleum and aircraft 
Utilities, railroads, communications, and metalworking 
companies generally paid below the all-industry averag 
Government engineering salaries received the biggest 
boost over the past two years, although they still lag 
behind industry pay. 


Management at Loew’s, Inc., Moves 


To Solidify Its New Board Strength 


Management at Loew’s, Inc., has moved to solidify 
the advantage it won when Nathan Cummings, chai 
man of Consolidated Foods Corp. and a backer of 
Loew’s Pres. Joseph R. Vogel, last month bought 
major block of stock (BW —Jan.10°59,p100). At the 
same board meeting at which Cummings was named 
a director, the size of the board to be elected in Feo 
ruary was cut to 15 members from the present 19 
Among those not on the slate: management’s three chief 
critics on the board—Joseph Tomlinson, who resigned 
before the meeting; Louis A. Green, who resigned shortly 
thereafter; and Jerome A. Newman. 

At the same meeting, the board voted to kill cumu 
lative voting, under which the dissident Tomlinson had 
garnered five board seats in a fight late in 1957. This 
move probably stalls any threat of a proxy fight at this 
year’s annual meeting. 


Management Briefs 


Corporation philanthropy, high all last year despite 
the recession (BW —Sep.27’58,p65), reached an estimated 
$525-million, according to the American Assn. of Fund- 
Raising Counsel. That figure is about 1% above the 
1957 total. 


With the government contracting for fewer weapons 
systems, and the whole nature of defense work changing 
(BW—Dec.27'58,p42), some big aircraft manufacturers 
have found it necessary to step into the unaccustomed 
role of a component supplier to keep their shops full 
of work. Latest example: Subcontractors on North 
American Aviation, Inc.’s new B-70 bomber include 
General Dynamics Corp.’s Convair Div. (wings), Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. (fuselage section), and Chance 
Vought Aircraft, Inc. (horizontal stabilizer sections). 
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Tubexperience in action 


‘in in tinal judgment 


on nuchear 
Components 


When fabrication work is done, and all 
other inspections run off, nuclear com- 
ponents still face one acid test. At the 
Nuclear Products Division of Superior, 
X rays are used to explore the compo- 
nent’s inner structure, revealing any defect 
and verifying the complete weld pene- 
trations that were achieved in controlled 
atmosphere welding chambers. 

Nuclear components require workman- 
ship of unusually high precision. They 
are made from reactor grade zirconium, 
Zircaloy, hafnium, boron, titanium, vana- 
dium, columbium, thorium and uranium. 
Machining is done to tolerances as close 
as .O15 in. in Ii ft. and inspection is 
performed on surface plates, accurate to 
25 millionths of an inch. 

Superior has for several years been 
supplying well-known atomic energy firms 
with control rods, control rod channels, 
fuel rod containers, and other reactor 
é¢lements. We are well equipped—in facili- 
ties, personnel and experience—for this 
difficult, exacting work. 

If you need fabrication work of unusual 
precision, talk the problem over with us. 
For more information on our work in 
the nuclear field, write for Data Memo- 
randum 23, ‘“‘Reactor Components.” 
Superior Tube Company, 2000 German- 


town Ave., Norristown, Pa. 
The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to ¥% in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 24 in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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New Competition in Fiber Glass 


Johns-Manville has moved into the field—now domi- 
nated by Owens-Corning—through acquisition of L.O.F. Glass 
Fibers, which will be bolstered by J-M distributors and cash. 


Ever since it was formed on Nov. 1, 
1938, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
has dominated the volatile field of fiber 
glass production, where it has an esti- 
mated 65% to 70% of the $225-mil- 
lion-a-vear market. Last week, however, 
really big league competition for Owens- 
Corning was created in Toledo when 
Johns-Manville Corp. formed Johns- 
Manville Fiber Glass, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary, and took over L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers Co. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. (which has no connection 
with Owens-Corning) formerly con- 
trolled the fiber glass company. 
¢ Promising Combination—The move 
brought together the seven plants and 
technical research center of the coun- 
trv’s second largest glass fiber producer 
and a giant in the buildings materials 
field (annual sales of more than $300- 
million), with an extensive sales force 
and money for research and expansion. 
In addition, J-M Fiber Glass owns pat- 
ent rights to fiber glass production tech- 
niques developed by its president, Ran- 
dolph Barnard, plus licenses from 
Owens-Corning to use its basic proc- 
esses. So it is the only maker of glass 
fibers able to use both. 

“Now we'll see how well Owens- 
Corning wears its crown,” one high 
official of the new company boasts. 

Owens-Corning spokesmen admit 
that competition is “going to be tough,” 
but insists that competition until now 
has been far from a push-over. 

The new Johns-Manville glass fibers 
organization will be headquartered in 
Toledo, also the home of Owens-Cor- 
ning, as a research, development, and 
production division only. Its entire 
output of fiber glass products will be 
sold through five other Johns-Manville 
divisions. 

The new J-M subsidiary will function 
virtually as a separate company, respon- 
sible for its own production and profits. 
But it will start out with a solid back- 
ground, with sales running at about 
$26-million for 1958 and assets of $27.5 
million (not to mention Johns-Man- 
ville’s total assets of $202-million). 

e J-M’s Reasoning—The move by J-M 
into the fiber glass market makes good 
sense. For the past several years, it has 
been no secret that fiber glass sales of 
the wide variety of products—from insu- 
lation and translucent panels to deco- 
rative fabrics and roofing materials— 
have been cutting sharply into the 
markets formerly held by the conven- 
tional building materials lines. Johns- 


Manville has been eying the fiber glass 
market for some time, waiting for what 
appeared to be the right opportunity. 

That opportunity came when L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers officials went into a huddle 
with Johns-Manville officials to work 
out a plan for J-M to distribute a new 
line of pipe and home insulation L.O.F. 
was about to introduce. The negotia- 
tions turned into merger talks, and 
ended with the acquisition. 

J-M exchanged 1,093,803 shares of 
stock (worth some $57-million) for the 
glass fiber company. Just a fraction 
more than half that stock goes to 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass, and gives the 
company a paper capital gain of more 
than $16-million. 
¢ Beginnings—Libbev-Owens-Ford took 
the plunge into the fiber glass business 
in 1951, partly because it had an avail- 
able plant not in use in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and partly because the govern- 
ment was urging alternate sources of 
fiber glass for defense materials for the 
Korean War 

But the big glass company had little 
experience in the field and ran up 
against some difficult problems. Al- 
though sales rose to $7.2-million by 
1954, the division rolled up steady 
losses that totaled nearly $3-million by 
the end of 1954 

A few blocks awav in Toledo, Ran- 
dolph Barnard had started his own 
company in 1944, known as Glass 
Fibers, Inc., using his own production 
methods. It soon became evident that 
the infant company needed more f- 
nancing, so Barnard went first to the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., later sold 
stock in the public market. The com- 
pany went into commercial production 
in 1947, piled up losses totaling $800,- 
000 the first three vears, although sales 
increased to close to $7-million by 1954. 
e First Merger—In 1955, a merger was 
worked out between the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford subsidiary and Glass Fibers, Inc., 
under the name L.O.F. Glass Fibers 
Co., in which Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. kept a controlling interest. 

At the time, close observers of the 
fiber glass industry felt that the 1955 
merger might solve the basic problems 
facing both companies. Glass Fibers 
personnel took over the operations of 
the plants and handled the research and 
development work, while the L. O. F. 
talents were applied to management 
and especially to the sales and market- 
ing setups. “Things smoothed out 
noticeably after the merger,” says F. H. 
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This great performance story began more than two years ago...and it’s getting better all the tim 


Allis-Chalmers tractor power transforms 
mountain top into modern mining center 





This is Toquepala, a project of the Southern Peru Copper Corporation. Major construction work is being handled 
by two famous American contractors: Utah Construction Company and Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 


Working up to 14,000 feet high in the 
Peruvian Andes, more than 50 big Allis- 
Chalmers tractor-dozers like these have 
been building new roads... railroads 
... Sites for entire new towns. They’ve 
faced some of the toughest conditions in 
the world...rock, sand, dust, cold and 
high altitude all rolled into one. After two 


years of round-the-clock operation, both 
contractors and machines have piled up 
an outstanding performance record. Across 
America, as in the Andes, leading con- 
struction men are discovering that Allis- 
Chalmers builds the big-production, long- 
life equipment they’ve been looking for. 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS © 


Construction Machinery Division « Engine-Material Handing Division * Farm Equipment Division + General Products Division 
© Industrial Equipment Division © Nuciear Power Dision + Power Equipment Division + Allis-Chalmers international 


POWER ror a GROWING WORLD 
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the, safest way to move you, personnel, 







Household goods carefully 
packed, expertly loaded, safe- 
ly and swiftly transported to 
any place in the 49 States. 


COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 











Van Listed Suc. 


OVER 500 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In the West. call 


General Offices: Indionapolis, Indiana 





HOW TO FINANCE 
YOUR INCREASED 
SALES... 









Do not let credit 
limitations prevent proper distribution. 
Our Controlled Credit Distribution Plan—used by 
many leading manufacturers, permits you to supply distributors 
with a complete line while you retain title right up 

to the point-of-sale. No credit risk, a built-in credit control. 
Mail the coupon for full information. 














NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
- 25 South William Street, New York 4, New York . 
| : on. STATE. : 
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May, Jr., vice-president and general 
manager of L.O.F. Glass Fibers and 
the new J-M subsidiary. “Our earnings, 
while nothing to crow about, improved 
a lot ($1.1-million in 1957), and our 
sales for 1958 were around $26-million 
compared to the total of $15-million 
for both firms when we merged.” 

¢ Marketing Problem—But things were 
not all rosy with the new company. The 
marketing problem was a bother from 
the very beginning. Failure to solve it 
led to the L.O.F., Johns-Manville mar- 
rage. 

In 1955, officials of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. and Glass Fibers had 
hoped that the widespread marketing 
organization of the big glass company 
might be of substantial benefit to the 
young fiber glass operation. “But as we 
got into it,” says May, “we found that 
the fiber glass market is not covered too 
well by the form of distribution used by 
Libbey-Owens-Ford. Flat glass makers 
sell to a different market through dif- 
ferent channels.” 

The flat glass (other than automotive 
glass), for example, is funneled through 
the glazing and construction industry 
in the main, while fiber glass products 
move through a widely diverse channel 
that is tied closely with the insulation, 
heating, and ventilating outlets. 

“It wasn’t that Libbey-Owens-Ford 
people were not willing to do all they 
could for us in the fiber glass operation, 
but they just were not set up right for 
us distributionwise,’” May remarks. 

A high official of Libbey-Owens- 

Ford put it even more plainly: “Flat 
glass has a minimum of relationship to 
the fiber glass business.” 
e Lack of Funds—The 1955 merger 
did not pan out as optimistic observers 
had predicted from another standpoint. 
Although Libbey-Owens-Ford has am- 
ple financial resources and is regarded 
as one of the wealthier giants in U.S. 
industry, not much of its resources fell 
into the hands of the fiber glass sub- 
sidiary. 

“A lot of people thought as soon as 
we went into Libbey-Owens-Ford, we 
had it made as far as financial help was 
concerned, but it did not work out 
quite that way,” one former official of 
L.O.F. Glass Fibers remarked can- 
didly. Although Libbey-Owens-Ford 
did allow the fiber glass company to 
plow all its earnings back into the com- 
pany, “the financial advantages sprang 
mostly from our association with the 
name, and not from an_ unlimited 
treasury.” 

In addition, with only 12% or 13% 
of the whole glass fiber market, L.O.F. 
Glass Fibers “would probably never be 
in a position to assert much leadership,” 
an official of the company explained. 
The only way to capture a sizable chunk 
of the market, it seemed, was through 
constant heavy financing for research 
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w Hiling-Storage Cabinets 


double beautifully as a reception counter! 





Created for you — to help you give better service to the 
people who visit your office. You’ll like the way they taste- 
fully separate the office from the outer entrance and blend 
smoothly with other office furniture. Many companies use 
them internally to separate one department from another. 
The Textolite top can be ordered in any length, combined 
with infinite arrangements of cabinets and drawers. Another 
thoughtful contribution to office efficiency by Steelcase Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


THE COMPLETE STORY in this illustrated bro- 
chure, yours on request. Write Steelcase Inc., Dept. B 
or ask your Steelcase dealer. See the Yellow Pages — 
under “Office Furniture’ classification. 


STEELCASE INC 











check 


your plant site 
requirements 


+. . against what the Union Pacific has to offer you 
in the 11 Western states it serves. In all probability 
you'll find exactly the plant site you seek. Simply 
get in touch with your nearest U.P. representative 
or contact us direct. 
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and expansion, and a broader distribu- 
tion system.” 

¢ Natural Solution—Johns-Manville al- 
ready has the distribution organization 
in operation; tne financing it promises 
will be coming very soon. J-M has more 
than 1,300 field sales representatives, 
contrasted with the 41 L.O.F. Glass 
Fibers had. J-M’s 62 district offices con- 
trast with 28 for L.O.F. 

“What it amounts to basically,” says 
May, “is that we now have a saturation 
of the market, compared to our former 
‘spot-touching’ of the same market.” 
¢ Integration Process—The J-M_ build- 
ing materials divisions have already be- 
gun integrating fiber glass products into 
their lines. But the merger puts J-M 
into some pretty strange fields for a 
building materials producer—textiles, 
marine, aviation, automotive. For this 
business, it will take over the present 
L.O.F. Glass Fibers sales force, rely 
heavily on it to develop these areas. 
Company brass even now are “strongly 
considering” plunging into the decora- 
tive glass fiber textile field. 

J-M Vice-Pres. Don L. Hinmon has 
organized two new departments within 
the Industrial Insulation Div. One of 
these, equipment insulation products, 
will be split into special sections with 
sales managers for textiles, molded fiber 
glass, automotive, and the other mar- 
kets picked up in the acquisition. 

Johns-Manville has made it clear that 
it will not keep a tight clamp on its 
pocketbook in dealing with its new 
subsidiary. 

It is immediately increasing the ca- 
pacity of three of the seven fiber 
glass plants—almost doubling the ca- 
pacity at both Defiance, Ohio, and 
Corona, Calif.—according to J-M Chmn. 
and Pres. A. R. Fisher. And, Fisher says, 
this is just the beginning—J-M stands 
ready to build new plants as soon as 
they're needed. 


Air Age Research 


A. D. Little warns long- 
term planners not to ignore 
potential commercial impact 
of company space research. 


The business executive who shrugs 
off the complexities of rocketry and 
space explorations as being too remote 
from his company’s affairs is whistling 
past the economic graveyard. 

That’s the judgment of James M. 
Gavin, the firebrand general who quit 
a year ago as Chief of Army Research 
& Development and now is vice-presi- 
dent of Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—a leading civilian research 
and engineering consulting company. 
It’s Gavin’s thesis that the executive 
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WAGNER ELECTRIC MOTORS...THE CHOICE OF LEADERS IN INDUSTRY 











a4 oe 2015-1 Bee i celeici.| ST. LOUIS’ AIRPORT? 


Chances are, you have...some 133,000 air travelers pass 
through this handsome Municipal Airport each month. And, 
chances are, you’ve been impressed with the clean, soaring 
architectural lines of the building and with the clean, fresh, 
always comfortable atmosphere. 


The job of efficient air movement for this 50,000 square 
foot building is handled by five air supply fans and five air 
return fans—all driven by Wagner electric motors... five 
40 hp motors for air supply and five 15 hp motors for the air 
return fans. Their quiet, efficient operation in this applica- 
tion is typical of the service record of Wagner motors in 
millions of applications all over the nation. 


Whatever your motor requirements may be, Wagner can 
supply a standard motor or build a special motor to fit your 
need. Constant research and development have kept Wagner 
up front in electric motor design for more than 65 years— 
made the name Wagner one you can trust in choosing motors 
for your plant or for your product. Call your nearby Wagner 
field engineer for an engineering analysis of your next motor 
application. There are Wagner branches in 32 principal cities. 


Here are two of the five air return fans, each powered with 
15 hp Wagner Motors. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Wadsner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Missouri. 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRIES...ELECTRICAL... AUTOMOTIVE 










How to 
cut building 
costs... 


Make one product do the job of two with Ceco’s 
Electro-Channel Steel Joists 


When you look at a completed building, you can’t see under the floor. But you 


should be vitally interested in what’s there. Especially if you can find a new 


product that does two jobs and cuts costs. There is such a product—Ceco’s 


Electro-Channel Steel Joist. It supports the floor and carries the wiring for 


your telephone, intercom and power outlets. You save 50% in duct cost. You 


get ‘quality underfloor electrification, 


” 


which allows you to move desks and 


business machines anywhere on the floor without costly building 


changes. Ask your architect to tell you more about double- 
duty E/C Joists. Ceco Steel Products Corporation. 
Sales offices, warehouses and fabricating 


plants in principal cities. General 


offices: 5601 West 26th St., 


Chicago 50, Illinois. 





Look at this picture of Ceco E/C Stee! Joist. 
You won't see it in your completed 
building. But here’s how it works 
two ways for you: (1) Supplies 
light weight but rigid steel floor 
framing; (2) Affords built-in under- 
floor raceways for concealed wir- 
ing for business machines and 
communication equipment. Listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
CECO ENGINEERING 
MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 
Steel Joists / Steeiforms / Concrete 
Reinforcing / Windows, Screens, Doors 
Cecoframe Buildings / Rooting Products 
Metal Lath 
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This is the floor framing for a district office of a major 
petroleum company. Two wide ribbons in center (and at 
upper sides) are E/C Joists. Standard Open-Web Steel 
Joists are also evident. Two header ducts, horizontal in 
foreground, feed wires into E/C Joists. Result: Electrical 
flexibility, wide open office space—both at savings, both 
safe and reliable. 
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4 CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION Bw 
4 5601 West 26th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 

e Please send Manual 3011 explaining Ceco Electro-Channel 
. Steel Joist construction to pass on to my building department 
sd and architect. 

. 

. name. 

. 
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* 

e firm. 

. address. 

. 

a city zone. state. 








who fails to make allowance for the po- 
tential impact of this new technology 
in his long-range corporate planning will 
have cause for regret. 

Gavin stated his idea last week to 
top executives.in the missile, aircraft, 
electronics, and related industries in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. But he 
and the two ADL associates made it 
clear that their remarks were aimed at 
the whole fabric of the economy. 

It’s important to recognize, Gavin 
told the Pacific Coast executives, that 
missile and space research today are in a 
position comparable with that of avia- 
tion 40 years ago. Then, few could fore- 
see the profound effect of the weird 
product of Kitty Hawk on our economy 
and on our daily lives. Some of the new 
technology that flows from missile and 
space investigations for the military 
services already is finding commercial 
applications. 

The team cited some examples: 

Richard B. Hinckley pointed out how 
cryogencies—the science of low-tempera- 
ture technology—is being applied in 
the development of atomic-powered 
ships. 
e Debate—Donald R. Gibbons, senior 
technical economist for Little, stirred 
debate on a burning question: How can 
my company use the experience it has 
gained in defense work to get into in- 
dustrial or consumer markets? 

Gibbons made the point that it’s 
generally desirable for a defense-oriented 
company to set up an autonomous 
group—even a separate company—to 
make its assault on civilian markets. 
In defense work, he said, the product is 
usually held to strict specifications, and 
cost is often a secondary consideration. 
For the civilian market, cost may be 
paramount, and there’s leeway on per- 
formance, and tolerances. 

Low-volume production runs for the 
military, coupled with changes in speci- 
fications in stride, he said, contrasts 
with the generally high-volume runs and 
stable specifications in civilian industry. 
Defense sales can be handled by a small 
staff serving one customer. Civilian 
sales require the services of a large, cost- 
conscious staff to meet the often con- 
flicting demands of a wide range of 
customers. 

Gibbons conceded that the commer- 
cial products division needs ready access 
to its reservoir of technology. But he 
stressed that decision-making powers 
should be vested, at all levels, in people 
oriented to civilian business. 

Some of his hearers argued that a 
company would be sacrificing some of 
its best and highest-paid talent, techni- 
cal and managerial, if it drove the wedge 
as deeply as Gibbons proposed. And 
not all his audience conceded that civil- 
ian customers are less aggressive than 
the military in their enforcement of 
specifications. END 
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Imagination at work 
for Industry 
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General American takes trailers off the road with 
the new Clejan freight car... makes piggyback 
more practical and profitable than ever 


Trailers are traveling by rail these days with increasing 
frequency, because railroads, truckers and shippers alike 
find it profitable. 

A big reason why it pays to ship by piggyback is the 
Clejan car, developed by the Piggy Back Division of 
General American. Lightest in weight, lowest in cost— 
Clejan is the most economical piggyback car to operate; 
the fastest to load and unload. 

Anyone concerned with shipping will be interested in 
learning more about the Clejan car—another, example of 


how General American puts imagination to work for many 
industries. From new types of freight cars and tank cars t 
advanced process equipment and improved fastening devices, 
General American’s research and development teams wor! 
to help you operate faster, better and at greater savings 
General American’s diversification enables it to apply 
experience from one field to many fields. Its highly skilled 
specialists are available to work with your men. If you 


_produce, ship or store, call on them. You'll find .. . i¢ pa) 


to plan with General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 






135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 90, Iilinois 
Offices in 

principal cities 


trace V warn 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS FINDS NORTH CAROLINA 


NTHUSIASM-93 


« 


‘ 
A ‘new industry is a community event in North Carolina where modern farming is releasing people fast for new jobs 
Here Governor Luther Hodges breaks ground in last year’s cotton field for a new fiber glass plant near Shelby 





Giving reasons why Pittsburgh Plate Glass selected North Carolina for its new 
plant, General Manager R. A. McLaughlin of the Fiber Glass Division added 
“tremendous enthusiasm” to “proximity to market, excellent supply of qualified 
workers, and cooperation of state and local governments.” 


These reasons, plus whole-hearted welcome from neighborly North Carolinians, 
cause expanding industry to locate more and more plants in the South's 
pace-setting industrial state. Executives are invited to contact in confidence 
William P. Saunders, Director, Dept. Conservation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, for latest information. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


*999% of votes cast in the Cleveland County bond election were for the extension 
of necessary facilities to the PPG site. 





* 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


How Reynolds Won the Battle 


The story behind the capture of 
British Aluminium by U. S. com- 
pany and its London partner, 
from under the nose of Alcoa. 


With notable finesse, Reynolds 
Metals Co. and its London partner, 
Tube Investments, Ltd., last week won 
control of British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
from under the nose of Aluminum Co. 
of America. It was a battle with a 
buildup and ending that the City, Lon- 
don’s financial hub, won’t soon forget— 
least of all the tacticians (pictures) who 
were in the thick of it. 

The staging began quietly nearly 
three years ago. Both Alcoa and Rey- 
nolds were considering ways to expand 
overseas sales. Later, both companies 
settled on the same target—British Alu- 
minium, Britain’s leading producer of 
aluminum products. 

From that point onward, personali- 
ties, emotions, and maneuvers confused 
the order of battle, so that at times it 
was hard to tell friend from foe. 
“35-Million Pound Battle for Britain,” 
screeched the headline in London’s 
Daily Mail, as Fleet Street anticipated 
“Americanization” of the British com- 
pany. Yet British Aluminium did not 
see things quite that way. It was ac- 
tively seeking American financial help, 
not from Reynolds but from Alcoa. 
¢ Rough Fight—Then, while Siegmund 
Warburg of S. G. Warburg & Co. Ltd., 
acting primarily on Reynolds’ behalf, 
maneuvered in the background to win 
British Aluminium, Tube Investments’ 
Sir Ivan Stedeford and BA’s Viscount 
Portal of Hungerford—two men of far 
different temperaments—fought .in the 
cpen, even releasing private correspond- 
ence for publication. 

All in all, it got to be a very bare 
knuckle business. By comparison, the 
Texas Co.’s controversial purchase of 
Britain’s Trinidad Oil Co. for $179- 
million in mid-1956 looked like a tea 
party. 

Today, the scoreboard for the Brit- 
ish Aluminium battle shows: 

e Alcoa, apparently a somewhat 
stunned loser. Three days after Rey- 
nolds-Tube Investments claimed con- 
trol of over 50% of BA’s stock, Alcoa 
issued a statement saying that it “no 
longer has any interest in this venture.” 

e Reynolds, a clear winner with 
nearly 90% of BA’s stock in hand by 
early this week. It has scheduled a 
stockholder meeting for Feb. 2 to get 
approval for authorization of 2.5-million 
shares of common and 1-million shares 
of $100-par preferred—presumably to 
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NEGOTIATOR. London investment banker Siegmund Warburg played key role in 
winning control of British Aluminium for Reynolds Metals and Tube Investments. 


WINNER. Tube Investments’ Sir Ivan 
Stedeford shared victory with American 
partner, Reynolds Metals. 


LOSER. Lord Portal, head of British Alu- 
minium, tried hard but vainly to swing the 
tide in favor of Alcoa. 
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IDEAL 


CEMENT COMPANY 





yesterday’s blueprint of progress 
eocis today’s reality 





Modernization programs or new plants 
have been put in eight locations, two 
terminals have been built, another has 
been doubled in capacity, and additional 
work on other ideal Cement Company 
properties is going forward. 


IDEAL CEMENT COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 





LISTED ON THE NEW YORK ANDO SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGES 


15 PLANTS AND 4 TERMINALS SERVING SOME OF THE MOST RAPIDLY GROWING AREAS OF THE NATION 
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help cover the more than $40-million 
spent in acquiring BA. 

As for the key personalities in the 
fight: Siegmund Warburg has emerged 
with new prestige in international in- 
vestment banking circles; Tube Invest- 
ments’ Sir Ivan has proven himself to be 
one of Britain’s biggest businessmen. 

BA’s Lord Portal, who unsuccessfully 
fought Reynold’s-TT’s bid for control, is 
preparing to make room for a new man- 
agement group at headquarters—Nor- 
folk House, St. James’s Square. Oddly 
enough, it was in Norfolk House 15 
years ago that Portal, then Britain’s 
Chief of Air Staff, helped Gen. Eisen- 
hower plan the successful Allied inva- 
sion of Europe. 


l. The Need to Expand 


The financial battle really started 
with British Aluminium’s own problems. 

At the end of World War II, the 
company had big aluminum-fabricating 
facilities but negligible ingot output. 
Three years ago, after a long search for 
ingot possibilities, it formed Canadian 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd., with 60% 
stock ownership. (The Chicago Tribune 
indirectly owns the remaining 40%.) 
BA started building an 180,000-ton, 
$130-million smelter at Baie Comeau 
in Quebec Province. Meanwhile, BA 
found rich bauxite deposits in northern 
Australia and New Guinea. 

BA accounts for 35% of British out- 
put of aluminum products, does a $65- 
million business annually through 13 
domestic and 14 overseas affiliates. Yet 
it handles only 3% of world ingot out- 
put. (Alcoa has about 21% of. world 
capacity; Reynolds about 14%.) To 
expand, BA has needed fresh injections 
of capital. The Canadian venture still 
requires a fair-sized sum. The Austra- 
lian bauxite development will cost at 
least $300-million. 
¢ Finding Money—All last year at Nor- 
folk House, BA management must have 
been wondering where that kind of 
money would come from—and for good 
reason. The London money market can 
easily cough up huge sums for com- 
panies it likes. But BA’s financial 
record for the past decade wasn’t overly 
attractive. Its profits in 1957 had risen 
only slightly above what they had been 
in 1951—through a period of fast-rising 
industrial prosperity. The company also 
paid only a moderate—and unvarying— 
dividend. That’s why the London 
money market didn’t look like a promis- 
ing source. 

At the same time, Alcoa had its own 
problems. What with the recession and 
declining military uses for aluminum, 
it was on the lookout for new sales out- 
lets. Only an estimated 5% of its 
business was overseas. Last year, as a 
first move to expand abroad, it activated 
a company that had existed only on 
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Now-—electronic dictation comes of age through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 





Take the mi 


see how the new M-E Voicewriter 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 


to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate . . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age... that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 

You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence . . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research .. . have made this M-E Voicewriter 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest . . . and then some! 


Think we've exaggerated? We offer you a 
friendly challenge to “take the mike’”—see for 
yourself! Contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter 
representative now ... or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike. . . your talk will 
be our best sales talk! 


MeGRAWE 


FDISONA 








COMING SOON — FASTER 


or marking — negotiating sharp corners — to name a few. 


If you’ve ever been delayed while waiting for your 
luggage after a flight, you know the tough problem air- 
lines face. No matter how many jeeps, carts or men 


assigned to baggage, hold-ups still occur. 


This problem has persisted, even where conveyors have 
been tried. For there were just too many obstacles to over- 


come. High speed — intricate sorting — danger of damage 


Now a practical solution. Working with airlines, their 
engineering firms, and with conveyor manufacturers, the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — has helped score a 
break-through. His new curved belt makes possible a high- 
speed conveyor that can follow the most winding course— 


carrying anything from heavy bags to hatboxes. 


CONVEYOR BELTS by 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


@ - Specified 
Baggage Conveyor System for Airports 


(using curved conveyor belts for powered lateral turns) 
— |; 

Claim j ' 
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Area 
Deplaning 
Area 


/EPARTURES UPON ARRIVAL 


Leading airlines are already at work on systems that 
handle up to 50 bags a minute. When you land, they'll 
have your luggage ready at the terminal baggage pick-up 
area almost as soon as you can get there from the plane. 


If you have a belt problem as tough as this one in your 
factory or plant, why not tell it to the G.T.M. The new 


curved belt is only one of many outstanding conveyor 


developments he can offer. Contact him through yo 
Goodyear Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, Indust 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. H 
give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts and 


other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for him 
Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products.”’ 


Watch “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday ev 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











call HERTZ. to reserve a Gar 


* “ETre* 





Charge Hertz service with your Hertz Charge Card or through your American Express or Diners’ Club account. Hertz also honors Hilton 


Hertz Rent A Car is the one—the one rent a car service that serves the whole 
wide world! Just call and tell us where you’re going. We’ll do the rest. We’ll 
see to it that a new Hertz car is waiting to meet your plane, train or ship any- 
where. That’s The Hertz Idea. Hertz rents beautiful new Chevrolet Impalas, 
3el Airs and other cars you like to drive. And remember this. You'll 
prefer Hertz “Rent it here . . . Leave it there” service, because Hertz serves 
more cities by far (hundreds more cities) where you can rent, leave and make 
reservations for a car. Next trip, call your local Hertz office or travel agent to 
reserve a car and have it waiting for you wherever in the world you’re going! 


Hotel, air, rail and other accredited charge cards. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


R) 


Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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paper—Alcoa International, Inc. Alcoa 
had two advantages to offer any future 
partners: long-experienced _ technical 


' knowhow and ready capital for expan- 


sion. 


ll. Appeal to Alcoa 


BA’s Portal turned to Alcoa. Direct 
talks started in June, 1958. By October, 
they had reached a broad agreement. 
Then, under a contract signed Nov. 14, 
BA agreed to sell to Alcoa its +.5-mil- 
iion authorized but as yet unissued 
stock over the next three years at around 
$8.40 per share. That was close to the 
London market price for BA at -the 
time. This would give Alcoa a third of 
the equity—and votes—in BA’s increased 
total of 13.5-million shares. 

In return, Alcoa asked for three seats 
on BA’s 15-man board. It assured BA 
that it would never exercise more than 
a third of the voting strength—even 
if, after more financing, it should come 
to own more stock. This was an im- 
portant point for British public opinion, 
which dislikes seeing businesses pass 
into foreign control. And the ‘Treasury, 
which must sanction any new stock 
issue in a British company to a foreign 
owner (chiefly for reasons of tax and 
currency controls), tends to be influ- 
enced by public reaction. 
¢ Enter Reynolds—But by this time, 
Keynolds and Tube Investments were 
gunning for control of BA. Reynolds 
talked to two different partners in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The gist: Reynolds 
Metals should get in touch with Sieg- 
mund Warburg. 

Warburg was not only a partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb, but also a director of 
S. G. Warburg. Refugee from Ham- 
burg, Germany, he had set up S. G. 
Warburg & Co. in London in 1935. 
He had steadily worked his way close 
to the inner ring of British finance. 
¢ Joint Company—Reynolds Metals 
took on Warburg as its main strategist. 
Warburg’s first move—in September, 
1957—was to get Reynolds to form a 
joint company with Tube Investments 
to handle the latter’s aluminum produc- 
tion. TI’s principal asset was Sir Ivan 
Stedeford—son of a Methodist minister 
who had married the boss’ daughter 
and had skillfully. expanded TI into a 
—- company running about 50 affil- 
iates, from machinery to bicycles and 
doing a $560-million business annually. 
TI, generally earning more and paying 
out more than most British companies, 
was popular with investors. 

By contrast to TI and Reynolds, BA 
—and its chairman, Lord Portal—looked 
conservative and likely to be slow-movy- 
ing. But there was an exception to 
this: BA’s deputy chairman, Geoffrey 
Cunliffe. Years ago, Cunliffe reportedly 
had built up a dislike for TI's Sir 
Ivan in a dispute over a jointly run 
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Back Yard Steel 


If you buy materials for manufac- 
turing and have problems on quality, 
deliveries and price, like us you'll 


probably either wind up in a jam, 


or in “doing it yourself.” 

That’s how we came to make steel 
in our “backyard.” 

As you may know, steel is most 
commonly made in either the so- 
called open-hearth furnace or the 
electric furnace. It is generally con- 
ceded that better control of the an- 
alysis and quality of steel of offered 
by the electric furnace than by the 
open hearth, which incidentally is 
used to make by far the majority of 
the world’s steel. Since quality is one 
thing we insist on, we built three 
25-ton electric furnaces for our steel. 

To this we added a plate rolling 
mill. As far as we know, we have 
the first all welded man-size roll- 
ing mill stand. It’s a four-high mill 
with work rolls 38” x 154” and 
back up rolls 54” x 154”, fully 
roller-bearing equipped. 

Another feature that is absolutely 
novel, as far as we know, is that 
there are no universal joints with 
driveshafts and pinions between the 
drive motors and work rolls. Each 
roll is driven by two geared motors 
fastened right onto each end of the 
roll bearing block, so the conven- 
tional, troublesome toggle joints are 
done away with. These motors are 
one tenth the size normally required 
because they can run ten times as 
fast, being geared; they also are long 
and narrow — smaller than the rolls 
themselves so they do not prevent 
the rolls coming together. They are 
LeTourneau-built DC motors just like 
the ones in our Electric Wheels, only 
bigger. The gear reduction is also 
just like the gear reduction in our 
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by R. G. LeTOURNEAU 


Electric Wheels, only heavier. These 
four motors can put out better than 
a thousand horsepower each. 

Power for furnace tilting, screw- 
downs, rollout tables, manipulators, 
etc., is provided by the same Le- 
Tourneau-built, high-torque AC mo- 
tors that are used to contro] our 
commercial logging winches, the lift- 
ing of our eight-million-pound off- 
shore drilling platforms, steering our 
mobile equipment, and so on. 

Not only do we have quality stee! 
produced by our electric furnaces, 
but we have our steel fabricating 
shop adjoining the steel rolling mill. 
Many times a high-alloy steel plate, 
which must be cut hot, is on the 
oxyacetylene cutting table being cut 
for fabricating, forging or both be- 
fore it has been allowed to cool down. 

Then, too, we have very little 
waste. You might say almost none. 
All the scrap goes back into the 
furnace to make more steel, so it’s 
kind of a never-ending process. In 
fact, our steel is made from a higher 
proportion of steel scrap than pig 
iron so we get real quality and real 
economy, too. We have enough ca- 
pacity to offer this steel plate for sale, 
so if you need some just let us know. 

Our steel mill is one result of the 
kind of practical research we do to 
insure a better end product. For our 
big job is the design and production 
of some of the world’s biggest ma- 
chines, most of them mobile, to do 
the world’s heaviest work. You'll find 
our equipment at work in logging, 
heavy lifting, offshore oil drilling, 
land clearing, and pretty soon in 
earthmoving again. If you've got a 
big job that needs a big solution, 
why not call on us? 


2611 SOUTH MAC ARTHUR 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS 
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How fixed 
are “fixed” 
assets? 


from the C.irents’ Service BULLETIN 
of The American Appraisal Company 


The mere mention of the term “‘cur- 
rent assets” brings to mind such 
items as cash, inventories, and ac- 
counts receivable. These assets are 
considered short-lived, mobile and 
changeable; yet, during their com- 
paratively short life, an accurate 
account is kept of each item until 
it clears through the records. 


Can “fixed” assets—the plant it- 
self, buildings and equipment—go 
through a metamorphosis and 
emerge as assets necessitating sim- 
ilar financial control? By time- 
honored precedents, manufacturing 
facilities have, until recently at least, 
been designated as “‘fixed’’ with all 
the permanency, long life and im- 
mobility that the word implies. 


In recent years many plants have 
relocated to take advantage of more 
favorable sources of raw materials, 
better transportation, availablelabor 
and nearness of markets. Existing 
equipment is also subject to accel- 
erated obsolescence, abandonment, 
changes in use, reconstruction or re- 
placement. Are such assets “‘fixed”’ 
in view of the existing trends to im- 


' provement or change? 


With the possible exception of 
land, “‘fixed’’ assets are not fixed in 
the sense that they are permanent. 
Some future event or decision of 
management may cause the con- 
tinued use of the “fixed” assets to 
be terminated more quickly than 
anticipated because of sale, aban- 
donment or obsolescence. 


In this era when plant properties 
—often the largest item on the bal- 
ance sheet —can be said to be on the 
move, it is desirable to provide for 
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their control and accounting as 
effectively as for current assets. This 
is possible through basic unit prop- 
erty records kept constantly up to 
date to reflect changes that have 
actually taken place or that may be 
contemplated by management. 


ee. -@ Ff 


American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about 
assets, including the adequacy of deprecia- 
tion provisions. Conclusions are reached 
only after careful consideration of all fac- 
tual data. An American Appraisal report 
represents more than 60 years of experience 
in the field of valuation for purposes of 
taxes, property control, accounting, insur- 
ance and corporate financing. 


Th AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 
SINCE 1896... LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland tos Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 
Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd, 
Montreal and Toronto 


The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW 
525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, please send me 
your Booklet No. 504, “Fixed Asset 
Accounting.” 


PUG. 2 bbs cc seddesrcivedccsicccceses 
PO se erebk nedndccccendeseussecet 
Pestle OF TEs. vesvwecccccccccccces 
ADEE. occ riccccccceccccccecccavécess 
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small company. So, Cunliffe kept push- 
ing Portal to fight the Reynolds-Tl 
combination and—if anything —to 
smooth the way for a tieup with Alcoa. 


lll. Climactic Struggles 


Meanwhile, Warburg began unob- 
trusively buying BA stock a year ago. 
(Portal has said that he knew about 
this early in 1958.) This activity may 
have spurred Portal and Cunliffe to set 
up a deal with Alcoa. 

Warburg must have got wind of BA- 
Alcoa negotiations, for on last Oct. 28 
he went to see the BA directors. He 
told them that his clients together held 
l-million out of 9-million oustanding 
shares. He requested a talk on “an 
association of interests.” 

On Nov. 3, Portal told Sir Ivan that 
BA was too deeply committed to an- 
cther group even to listen to the terms. 
Three days later, several of BA’s top 
men left for Pittsburgh for talks with 
Alcoa. Meanwhile, on Nov. 5, Sir lvan 
wrote Portal saying that he and Rey- 
nolds wished to make an offer for all 
the BA stock. He wanted to leave the 
BA management undisturbed and to 
merge TI's aluminum interests with 
BA’s, with Reynolds providing money 
for expansion. 
¢ Public Squawk—Portal brushed aside 
the offer, signed up with Alcoa—subject 
to Treasury consent. That opened the 
floodgates: Financial writers and in- 
vestors in The City would have grum- 
bled at Portal’s move, even if there had 
been no Reynolds-TI offer. In earlier 
cases, boards of British companies had 
been hotly criticized for selling stock 
tc other companies without giving 
existing shareholders a chance to par- 
ticipate. 

The Reynolds-TI offer made the 
publicity even worse. Sir Ivan pub- 
lished the correspondence with Portal. 
Sir Ivan had offered part cash and part 
TI stock for BA shares at a figure that 
pushed the market price overnight from 
$8.40 to around $11.20 a share. The 
press raised a new question: Why did 
Portal sell to Alcoa at $8.40 when the 
market price was closer to $11.20— 
and he knew a higher bid was in the 
offing? 

In reply, Portal set forth the long- 
run prospects of BA. He charged Rey- 
nolds-TI with wanting “to acquire a 
powerful empire for the price of a small 
kingdom.” The press argued: If Portal 
thinks TI’s offer is too low, how can 
he justify selling out to Alcoa at an 
even lower price? 
¢ “Selling Out’—By then, Parliament 
and press were crying out about “sell- 
ing to American interests.” Portal said 
Alcoa did not want control. Then, 
Reynolds-TI said they would place 
BA’s stock—if they won control—into 
a new British holding company in 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


This 30-foot high Unicycle is designed for 
preliminary exploration of the Moon, 
once a base camp has been established. 
It's entirely constructed of inflated, rub- 
berized fabric, with the exception of 
strengthening members, hatches and a 
few other items of equipment. Gyros 
stabilize and steer the vehicle; electric 
motors furnish the driving power. 
Electricity for the motors and instru- 
mentation comes from solar batteries 
mounted in the ‘‘parasol’’. The cleated, 
rotating wheel upon which the Unicycle 
travels is made of inflated tubes. A spare 
wheel, carried around the body, acts as 


Lunar Unicycle 


a bumper in traversing narrow defiles. 
Built in two sections, these wheels are 
assembled by belt-lacing type fasteners. 

The upper level, the navigating and 
communications deck, is ringed with 
recording and surveying instruments. 
Living quarters make up a middle deck 
and below is the hold with supplies, 
spacesuits, oxygen equipmentand spare 
apparatus. 

In the background, two of the expedi- 
tion's ferry ships are seen; one landing, 
one unloading in the bright Earthlight. 


ENGINEERS «+ SCIENTISTS 
ARAMA needs key men to augment a 
broad researchand engineering program 
in missile guidance and space technol. 
ogy. As designer and developer of all- 
inertial navigation systems for ATLAS 
and TITAN ICBM’s, A#®AGA provides a 
stimulating atmosphere where creative 
talents can develop. Write to E. C. Lester, 
Professional Placement, BW-1, Ai#@taea 
Division, Garden City, N. Y. A Division 
of American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 




























It’s not bucket SIZE... 
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It’s the weight of the load 
that determines capacity 


BUYING A TRACTOR-SHOVEL on a bucket volume 
basis, without knowing the unit’s carry capacity in pounds puts 
the cart before the horse . . . you may get too much bucket (or not 
enough) to handle your material most efficiently. 

Buying on the basis of lifting capacity is equally misleading 
since any unit can lift much more than it can carry. It’s the pounds 
that can be moved safely at normal speeds, in relation to the 
weight of the material to be handled that determines proper 
bucket size. 


MORE POUNDS PER LOAD —the 2500-/b. carry capac- 
ity rating of the new model H-25 “PAYLOADER” is equal to 40% 
of the total machine weight. It represents a new high in capacity- 
to-weight ratio for tractor-shovels of this class. 


MORE LOADS PER SHIFT — not only does the H-25 
handle a bigger load for its size and weight, but it has the speed, 
maneuverability and ease of operation to move more loads per 
shift. These features make this extra production possible: 2-speed, 
full reversing power shift transmission with matching torque con- 
verter, power steer, power transfer differential, closed hydraulic 
system, triple air cleaners, major pivot points sealed and 40° bucket 
tip back. 

It will pay you to have a Hough Distributor demonstrate how 
the H-25 “PAYLOADER” can handle more tonnage at lower cost. 
Ask about Hough Purchase and Lease Plans too. 









THE FRANK G. HQUGH CO. a1-A-2 
700 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ilinois 

Send complete data on the new H-25 “PAYLOADER" 
Name 

Title. 

Cc 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
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City. State 
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which TI would permanently hold a 
51% interest. Portal’s answer was that 
TI knew nothing about the aluminum 
business, that Reynolds, in effect, would 
dominate the whole show. 

Finally, the Treasury announced on 

Dec. + (after a meeting of several 
cabinet ministers) that it “was not ready 
to reach a decision.” That gave Rey- 
nolds-Tl enough time to get a detailed 
offer to BA stockholders. 
e Lazard Group—On New Year's Eve, 
a group of 14 investment houses made 
a final, desperate attempt to save 
Portal’s deal. At bottom, it was a strug- 
gle between S. G. Warburg, the Rey- 
nolds-TI banker, and Lazard Bros., the 
BA bankers that had helped Portal 
negotiate the Alcoa contract. 

In a sharply worded appeal to BA 
stockholders—many of whom need 
Lazard’s favor—the Lazard group cited 
“national interest’’ and offered to buy 
up one out of every two BA shares at 
an attractive price, on condition that 
the second shares would not be sold 
for three months. The group said that 
neither BA nor Alcoa had been con- 
sulted about the move 

his move turned out to be a failure 
(By this time, Warburg had on his 
side J. Henry Schroeder & Co. and 
Helbert, Wagg & Co. whose top man, 
Lionel Fraser, took a hand in guiding 
Revnolds-TI through the final skir- 
mishes of the battle.) ‘Tempers on 
both sides rose. Cameron Cobbold, 
governor of the Bank of England, inter- 
vened vainly for peace. He called a 
meeting of the bankers on both sides, 
but could not get them even to discuss 
a compromise 
¢ Final Triumph—In the midst of this 
uproar, Reynolds-TI continued buying 
stock. That pushed the BA price up, 
beyond even the Lazard bid. More 
important, it gave investment managers 
a chance to sell out without directly 
spoiling their relations with the Lazard 
group. Within a day or two, the biggest 
BA stockholders, from the Church of 
England to the Prudential Assurance 
Co., had sold out to Reynolds-TI. Then 
it was a landslide. 

By Wednesday, last week, Reynolds- 
TI had over 50% of BA shares. By 
early this week, they had 87.5%. Lazard 
informed its supporters that they need 
no longer regard themselves as bound 
to their promise not to sell. The battle 
was OVET. 

Now Reynolds is planning a big stock 
issue to raise cash. At the same time, 
it has new foreign outlets through BA 
to boost sales from its present $447- 
million annually (compared to Alcoa’s 
$869-million). What with the sheet- 
foil mill it already owns in Canada, plus 
BA’s Canadian ingot output, Reynolds 
also will have what amounts to a fully 
integrated aluminum operation up 
north. END 
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~ THE PRESIDENT OF SEABROOK FARMS, INC., PHOTOGRAPHED BY CARL PERUTZ 


He always keeps markets supplied by telegram: 
John Seabrook uses Western Union Telegrams to 





control frozen food inventories at distribution points. 





The telegram is a written record...no mistake about it. 








... With minimum 
capital outlay 


Keeping pace with progress is a great 
and costly challenge. The modern 
concept of leasing, pioneered by 
USL, provides a sensible answer. 


Leasing has proved to be the most 
acceptable method of obtaining the use 
of equipment with minimum drain 
on capital. It makes sense, because 
profits are earned through the use— 
not the ownership—of assets. 


WRITE FOR NEW “LEAS- 

ING” BROCHURE, a 
concise description of 
leasing and its advantages. 
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UNITED STATES 
LEASING 
CORPORATION 


Dept. S-31, 130 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif., EXbrook 7-1787 





Offices and Representatives in All 
Principal Cities 


Business Abroad 








In Business Abroad 


Russia Gets Steel Sheet From U.S. 
In Return for High-Grade Chrome Ore 


In a steel deal that was tantamount to a barter, the U.S.S.R. 
bought 20,000 tons of cold-rolled sheet steel from the U.S. at 
a reported price of $3.5-million. Intended apparently for the 
Soviet automobile industry, the sheet was produced by Republic 
Steel Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio. It was sold by two export-import 
houses acting as principals in the transaction: Greg-Gary Corp. 
of New York, and Lewis, Keefer & Penfield Ltd. of Montreal. 

As part of the deal, the two export-import houses contracted 
to buy 80,000 tons of high-grade Soviet metallurgical chrome or 
for resale to steelmakers in the U.S. and Canada. Both com- 
panies claim that the bulk of the ore has been sold already. They 
decline, however—for “business reasons”—to disclose any of the 
buyers’ names. 


U.S. Backs Plan for New Loan Fund 


To Help Development of Latin America 


At a Washington meeting of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) this week, the U.S. approved the proposed Inter- 
American Economic Development Institute, which would help 
finance development of Latin American countries. 

Asst. Secy. of the Treasury T. Graydon Upton proposed that 
the U.S. put up $400-million toward a total capitalization of $850- 
million for the new development institute. 

According to the U.S. proposal, the new bank would have two 
windows: One would handle hard currency loans, while the other 
would make loans in soft currencies. 

Washington’s plan, however, may run up against resistance. 
Brazil, for example, wants to see the U.S. contribute a lot more 
money toward a higher total capitalization. Other members 
don’t want any dealings in soft currency at all; they contend that 
hard currency loans alone are the proper way to spur economic 
development. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Argentina’s peso, freed from exchange controls for the first time 
in two decades, was selling this week at 64 to the dollar in Buenos 
Aires. The official rate had been pegged at 18 pesos to the 
dollar. 


West Germany put its Deutschemark on a basis that amounts 
to almost full convertibility. Henceforth, citizens of the Federal 
Republic may buy and spend as many dollars as they wish, subject 
to a short list of restrictions. At the same time, the central bank 
pared the discount rate from 3% to 23%. 


John Deere Argentina S.A., subsidiary of John Deere & Co. 
received a $5.5-million loan from the Export-Import Bank—to 
assist in purchasing 6,000 U.S.-made tractors during the next two 
years. Meanwhile, Deere Argentina is pushing construction of its 
own $5-million tractor plant at Rosario. 
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THERE 
Is 

NO 
BETTER 
WAY : 
THAN 
WITH 


LIQUID 
OXYGEN 


Liquid oxygen is the safest, most efficient 

oxidizer commercially available for mis- ; 
sile and rocket propulsion systems. It is 
‘stable, non-toxic, non-corrosive, and easy 
to dispose of when necessary. That’s why 
it is used in IRBM and ICBM motors. 

Large volumes of liquid oxygen can be 
stored indefinitely in LINDE designed and 
built storage units — right where it is 
needed. Vaporization losses are minor — 
can be held to less than 5 per cent per year. 

Using LinDE’s methods, liquid oxygen 
can be transferred safely from storage — 
without pumps—ten times faster than 
previously. 

LINDE can supply large quantities of 
liquid oxygen almost anywhere in the na- 
tion—quickly, and at a cost of only pen- 
nies per pound. 

If you are concerned with the nation’s , é 

vital missile and rocket development pro- a 
gram, take advantage of LINDE’s more 
than 50 years of experience in producing, 
transporting, and storing liquid oxygen. 
Call the LinDE office nearest you, or write: 
LINDE ComPANy, Division of Union Car- 
bide Corporation, Dept. K-13, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Linde” and “‘Union Carbide” are 
registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 





MARKETING 


A A Costly Word From the Sponsor 


Chevrolet’s new color television 


commercial took three months 

; {a a “ $e “We ’ 
a SF MP to film, and cost $25,000. It has 
to do its selling job in less than 


three minutes on the screen. 


OPE NING SHOTS of TV commercial show our hero—a 1959 Chevy—and passengers ; 
getting ready to take off from snowbound New England for a sunny beach in Florida, (Story continues on page 74) 





PEE RAY & thy pete 


ICICLES from colder spots are taped along eaves of garage. Actu- 
ally, the winter scenes were shot in two small towns outside New 
York, rather than in New England as narrative portrays. 


CAMERAMEN wind up New England sequence. Because there 
was no snow up North when film was started in November, 
the Florida scenes (on following pages) were filmed first. 
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SPECIAL EFFECTS are used, such as hosing down streets of smal 
town to give impression of light glistening on wet streets at night 


CAMERAS mounted on light truck follow the Chevy 
along the route of “Chasing the Sun” commercial. 
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Chevrolet Films Its * 





CREW MEMBER rushes with umbrella to 
protect camera from damage from hot sun. 


(Story starts on page 72) 


Leon MONTH the 12 weeks of work 
illustrated on this and the preced- 
ing pages will culminate in a fleeting 24 
min. of TV time. But these minutes 
are golden. They represent the brief 
space in which the Chevrolet Div. of 
General Motors Corp. must try to im- 
press the qualities of the 1959 Chevy on 
the 55-million viewers who normally 
tune in on its Pat Boone and Dinah 
Shore shows. 

lo make this impression as persua- 
sive as possible, Chevrolet’s advertising 
agency, Campbell-Ewald Co., has just 
filmed a $25,000 color commercial that 
will be aired durimg these shows on the 
last Sunday and Thursday of this month. 
In terms of the amount of time, energy, 
imagination, and specialized skill in- 
volved, this commercial almost outdoes 
the programs themselves. 
¢ Big Tag—It’s easy to understand why 
Chevrolet is willing to pick up such a 
substantial price tag for its commercials. 
The 30-min. Pat Boone show, to take 
one example, costs the auto maker about 
$100,000 per week, divided equally 
between talent and time charges. Once 
on the hook for such a sum, Chevrolet, 
like many other TV advertisers, has to 
spend sizable additional amounts to pro- 
tect its program investment and make 
the most effective use of the three min- 
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‘Chasing the Sun” 


—— 


SAND TRAPS bemire 


Cabana Beach, cameraman waged a running battle with time and cloudy skies. 


utes allotted for exhibiting its wares. 
¢ New Pitch—High TV show costs 
have driven TV car commercials—which 
average out as the most expensive on 
TV—to increasing elaborateness, inge- 
nuity, and cost. Early car commercials 
on TV were largely static affairs show- 
ing a car revolving on a turntable while 
an announcer enumerated its features. 
By contrast, Chevrolet’s new sales vehi- 
cle—romantically titled Chasing the 
Sun—blends hard sell with a carefully 
contrived story line that casts the car 
as the hero of a real-life situation and 
relies heavily on emotional associations 
for its sales impact. Highly trained 
advertising brains coal over the script. 
A top-flight New York film production 
company panned its cameras from the 
snow-piled streets of. two small New 
York towns to a sunny beach in Florida. 
A composer wrote original mood music. 
All in all, about 150 people contributed 
to the enterprise. 

The story of how Campbell-Ewald 
created this commercial illustrates the 
complicated, demanding job that adver- 
tisers and their agencies perform to fill 
the expensive minutes on TV with 
film commercials for which they spend 
some $40-million a year. It’s also a 
behind-the-screen glimpse at an aspect 
of TV the viewers seldom see. 
¢ Setting the Stage—One morning last 
November, sunbathers on Miami’s Ca- 





bana Beach were startled to see a cara- 
van of cars roll up. Within minutes, 
workmen were setting up a mo\ ie cam- 
era, reflectors, batteries, and other equip- 
ment; and the beach was swarming with 
people clearly not there to enjoy the 
sun. The first day’s shooting of the 
24-min. epic got under way. 

However, in the month before the 
crew arrived on this beach, a lot had 
happened. The idea for Chasing the 
Sun dawned early in October, when 
Campbell-Ewald’s Chevrolet T'V Cre- 
ative Group, in Detroit, met to mull 
over winter commercials. 

In using film commercials, Campbell- 
Ewald likes to move beyond the limits 
of live commercials by demonstrating 
cars in actual use. Further, during last 
year the agency began developing com- 
mercials that turned around a story 
line in which the car figured in all sorts 
of human interest situations. Some of 
these story commercials were part of 
an advertising campaign pegged to the 
slogan “The Fun Is in the Going.” 

e Ideas Are Sifted—Out of these con- 
siderations, script writers turned up 
nine scripts embodying story telling and 
travel. The usual agency sifting process 
began as the TV Creative Group, the 
TV Plans & Review Board, and the 
Chevrolet Account Group, headed by 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Colin Campbell, win- 
nowed out six candidates. Of the three 
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LOCAL MODELS-—at $25 per day each—supply traditional background, 


Van Praag Productions, which made the film, “imported” only key peop! 
DIRECTOR coaches leading lady in the art of getting in and out of car. 


With stars each drawing $80 a day, lengthy rehearsals add to film’s cost. 


FLORIDA sequence ends with Chevy basking under palms. 
A month later, the cameras panned to snowy New England. 








FINAL PROOF is screened by Campbell-Ewald Co. executives— 
including Chmn, Henry G. Little (left, foreground)—before it is 
submitted to Chevrolet’s Advertising Committee. 
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MAKE YOUR 

SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
TALK SALES... 

WITH FORT WAYNE 


] 


Take advantage of market-minded Fort Wayne design 





and printing to activate your container’s tremendous 
sales promotion value. Call on our creative people to 
develop selling display around your slogan, signature 
or trade mark. Get a display concept that puts your 
product sales message on corrugated with crisp color, 
eye appeal and impact. 

After all, these are traveling billboards with immense 
exposure to people who buy. Give them advanced 
Fort Wayne design and printing—and you make them 


talk sales! 


FW-printing Another Fort Wayne plus— 
mass production printing of graduated halftones, multiple 
colors, precision register and sharp reproduction with a 
single impression. Exclusive with Fort Wayne. 


Wayne 


Corrucatep Paper COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 





A copy of the company’s latest financial report may be 
obtained by writing to Harold M. Treen, President, Fort 
Wayne Corrugated Paper Company, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 
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left, a script by Robert Murphy became 
Chasing the Sun. 

Final approval came from the 12- 
man Advertising Committee of Chevro- 
let itself, headed by general sales man- 
ager W. E. Fish, and including W. G. 
Power, manager of the Advertising 
Dept. This group passes on all adver- 
tising policy matters. 

The responsibility for delivering a 

finished, acceptable commercial on 
schedule fell to Alfred J. Miranda, who 
is in charge of TV for Campbell-Ewald’s 
New York office. At the same time, the 
agency sent out story boards, or exact 
shooting scripts, to several film com- 
panies to bid for the job of filming the 
commercial. Van Praag Productions, 
a top-flight New York Company headed 
by William Van Praag, won. Van 
Praag’s contract, standard in the busi- 
ness, specified that he would make the 
commercial for $19,000. 
e The Stars—The basic plot of Chas- 
ing the Sun emerged from the story 
board like this: A middle-aged couple 
drives away from their snow-bound 
New England home in their new Chev- 
rolet bound for the Florida sun. The 
view from the car windows shows 
changing weather until they arrive on 
a sun-baked Florida beach. 

One aspect of the story troubled 
Chevrolet. The car company was hesi- 
tant about associating their car with 
oldsters. So the agency goes to con- 
siderable pains in the commercial to 
establish that their couple still has 
young ideas. Miranda constructed a 
complete history for the couple: “They 
are well-to-do, with children and grand- 
children who live away and visit them 
on holidays. As young people, the 
had fun together, and still enjoy going 
places.” ‘To cast such models of mar- 
ried bliss, Miranda and Van Praag 
spent a couple of weeks interviewing 
actors in New York. They settled upon 
Mrs. Helen Shore, a Long Island house- 
wife, and Robert Higgins, a mural 
painter, both professional actors whose 
faces turn up in frequent ads. 
¢ Working Backwards—Since snow had 
not fallen near New York, Miranda and 
Van Praag decided to start by filming 
the conclusion of the commercial. In 
November, the pair, plus director Ralph 
Porter, cameraman Sidney Zucker, and 
the two performers flew to Miami. Mir- 
anda and Van Praag spent a day looking 
for a beach with just the air of tony 
exclusiveness the commercial required. 
They hit upon Cabana Beach. 

On the beach, a race with the clock 
began. Van Praag was eager to move 
things along—a feeling explained by the 
fact that, in addition to actors’ fees, 
he was paying his cameraman $150 per 
day, the cameraman’s assistant $75 per 
day, and local crews $40 per day for 
each man. 

The sun presented problems. Color 
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AMERICAN PETROFINA pumps extra protection 


into its program of employee benefits... 














Fi, Stag 
bead oe 


The scope of American Petrofina’s operations extends from oil exploration, drilling, 
production and refining, to distribution in their modern service stations. 


with GROUP LIFE .n4d MAJOR MEDICAL INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


American Petrofina, Inc., one of the nation’s fastest New York Life has installed similar plans in thousands of 
growing oil companies, is engaged in the production, re- —_ organizations hereand in Canada. Tofind out how a similar 
fining and marketing of petroleum and its products. custom-made plan can be made part of your employee 

The policy of maintaining a complete integrated opera- _— benefits program call your agent, broker or write direct. 


tion is also reflected in American Petrofina’s employee 


re i gy which includes a New York Life Group VeEW YORK Li FE 


Designed expressly for American Petrofina, the plan INSURANCE nylon MPANY 
provides eligible employees with both Life and Major , 4 — 


Medical Insurance. This protection helps an employee’s 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
family to overcome the financial crisis which may occur (In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
should he die or should he or a member of his family 


: 3 F Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
require extensive medical care. 


Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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tributor stocks. 





SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2417 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 
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Distinctive as your 
own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute 
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(Advertisement) 


PENETRATES RUST TO BARE METAL! 


Radioactive tracing studies show how the specially-processed fish 
oil vehicle in Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer pene- 
trates rust to bare metal. This remarkable penetration is the reason 
why you can apply Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted surface after scraping and wirebrushing to 
remove rust scale and loose rust — usually eliminating costly 
surface preparations. See how Rust-Oleum can lower your 
maintenance costs. Prompt delivery from Industrial Dis- 


RUST. 
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At local paint, hardware, 
lumber dealers for 
homeowner use. 
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Why management changed gloves 


* Case No. 584 shows what manage- 
ment usually finds when employees’ 
work gloves are job-analyzed. Ordinary 
leather-palm gloves, being worn for cut- 
ting steel bar stock and tubing. became 
oil-soaked and unusable in 80 hours. 
Edmont recommended an extra flexible 
plastic coated glove (No. 404 Snorkel) 
which was oil-proof and had a non-slip 
grip. This job-fitted glove wore more 
than 100 hours, cost 25% less and was, 
of course, much safer. 
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Free Offer to Employers: We make 
more than 50 types of coated and treated 
fabric gloves to fit job needs. Tell us 
your operation. Without cost we will 
recommend correct gloves and send you 
samples for testing. 


Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Edmont as 


JOB-FITTED GLOVES Say 





filming needs bright light, but the sun 
ducked in and out all morning. “This 
commercial ought to be called, Fight- 
ing the Sun,” muttered Van Praag after 
a few hours. 

Other small crises enlivened the day. 
One bit of action called for Higgins to 
get out of the car, run happily around 
the front and open the door for his 
“wife.” Five or six rehearsals were 
necessary before everybody was satisfied 
with the actor’s projection of complete 
delight at being in Florida. Finally, 
the camera began to roll. Higgins sprang 
lightly out of the car, sprinted around 
with a broad smile creasing his face, 
seized the door handle and pulled. The 
handle was stuck. 

Despite such minor obstacles, the 
Florida scenes were. completed the sec- 
ond day. A month later, snow fell up 
north, and Van Praag and Miranda 
finished the outdoor scenes at Rve and 
Chappaqua, two small towns just out- 
side New York City 
¢ Final Touch—In all, shooting the 
commercial took approximately 6,500 
ft. of color film. Miranda and Van 
Praag edited this footage down to 
225 ft. 

With a rough proof ready, two im- 
portant steps remained. Vice-president 
Ken Jones came to New York in early 
December to see the proof and write 
a narration. Miranda experimented with 
running in voices representing the two 
actors, but this sounded “too phony.” 
So the agency decided on a straight 
narration, what Miranda calls the “Pete 
Smith specialty” technique. With the 
full-throated resonance usual on TV, 
announcer Ken Williams drives home 
points about the brakes, increased 
visibility, springs at each wheel, and 
safety plate glass. 

After this, the music composed by 
Gene Farrell, for a $2,000 fee, was in- 
serted. Last week, the final proof went 
to Detroit for approval by agency and 
Chevrolet executives. 
¢ How Effective—The people who have 
lavished loving care on Chasing the 
Sun wince at the question, “It’s nice, 
but will it sell cars?”” Several years ago, 
Ernest Jones, president of MacManus, 
John & Adams, which handles Pontiac 
and Cadillac, startled the industry by 
doubting aloud that TV is “the funda- 
mental medium’ for cars. Jones has 
since modified his stand, and Pontiac is 
heavily in TV this fall, along with 
Buick,. Ford, and other make automo- 
biles. 

Philip L. McHugh Campbell-Ewald 
vice-president in charge of radio and 
TV, is convinced that TV is a prime 
medium for selling cars, because it per- 
mits actual demonstration and allows 
the advertiser to create the emotional 
associations that are important con- 
sumer motives for buying automo- 
biles. END 
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the brand of 
truckleasing 
that pays... 
profits! 





NATIONALEASE service doesn’t add to your cost... it 
saves! Save the capital and management time you now 
spend on trucks, to be put to better use in the profit- 
making part of your business. 


NATIONALEASE is the Preferred Service, because it’s 
full-service truckleasing from nationally experienced 
management. Yet no “home office” overhead, no re- 
mote controls from distant headquarters without re- 
gard for local costs and conditions. 


NATIONALEASE full-service leasing means everything 
but the driver is furnished to meet your exact equip- 


ALL MODELS and SIZES—SINGLE UNITS or FLEETS—CHEVROLETS or other fine trucks. 


Nationalease! 


ment needs, to supply maximum maintenance effi- 
ciency. No dealing with third parties for service, no 
loose “public garage” policies to bother you. 


NATIONALEASE is adaptable, flexible, custom-planned 
to meet your unusual needs and “too-tough” trucking 
problems. Extra equipment is always available to you 
for peak-load or accident emergencies. 


NATIONALEASE is the brand of service supplied by 
affiliates of National Truck Leasing System — the 
National Truck Leasing System is the authoritative 

pioneer organization exclusively engaged in providing 
full-service truckleasing to American industry. 








Write today for “Lease for Profit’ literature, and 
the name of the NATIONALEASE firm in your area. 











Fe) | NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, and Puerto Rico 
23 E. Jackson Bivd., Suite: B-1 


Chicago 4, Illinois 











Availability, quality, and know- 
how—all the things you want in 
motors. Here’s why you get all this and 
more with Century Electric motors: 


Availability —Ordering is simple be- 
cause you can get any motor you need 
from 1/20 to 400 hp. When you have 
a wide variety of motors from which 
to choose, it’s easier to get the one you 
need. Think how you save time when 
you get answers to all your motor 
needs in one place. 


Quality—Anyone can make claims 
about high manufacturing standards 
and quality control. But the best proof 


Why you get more than a motor 
from Century Electric 





of Century Electric quality comes from 
years of outstanding service. Ask the 
man who sees every kind of motor 
sooner or later—the service repair shop 
man. He'll rate Century Electric mo- 
tors outstanding. 


Application know-how—Cen- 
tury Electric sales engineers know 
motors. They apply, engineer and 
think motors and nothing but motors. 
They can give you on-the-spot help in 
selecting the right motor—to make 
sure you get the best one for the job. 


Fast answers—You get fast an- 
swers to your motor and generator 





questions from Century Electric. Quo- 
tations, models, drawings— whatever 
you need. When you come to Century 
Electric you get more than a motor. 
For more information, contact your 
local Century Electric Sales Office. or 
Authorized Distributor. Century Elec- 
tric Company, 18th and Pine Street, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Louls 3, Missouri Offices and Stock Pointe in Principal Cities 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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Mikoyan’s visit may lead to an East-West conference on Germany. 


At midweek Washington still had no Soviet proposals for settling either 
the Berlin issue or the larger German problem. But Russia’s First Deputy 
Premier talked before in Washington as if he were trying to cool off the 
Berlin crisis. And Secy. of State Dulles is ready to play along with new 
German talks simply to draw the heat away from Berlin. 


Much depends, of course, on whether Mikoyan returns home convinced 
that the U.S. will stick by its guns in Berlin. He apparently came here 
mainly to discover if there were any weak spots in our Berlin policy. 


Should there be a new conference, Dulles would prefer a Big Four for- 
eign ministers meeting, as in the past. This way, we would not appear to be 
bypassing Britain and France. But a Big Two conference can’t be ruled out 
—if our allies agree and the Soviets seem ready for serious bargaining. It’s 
even possible that we would agree to a wider conference, including several 
Soviet satellites. 


U.S. tactics at a conference would be flexible. If Moscow yielded on 
German unification, Washington would be ready to offer important conces- 
sions—leading gradually to a military disengagement in Central Europe. 


Note this, however. Serious bargaining along such lines is only a remote 
possibility. The Russians recently have been pushing hard against all the 
West’s weak spots. They have shown no inclination toward give-and-take 
bargaining, much less any withdrawal in Europe. 


Washington and Moscow, meanwhile, are giving their cultural exchange 
program an added dimension. This summer there will be an exchange of 
national exhibitions—a Soviet show in New York’s Coliseum and an 
American show in a U.S.-built pavilion in Moscow’s Sokolniki Park. We 
open July 4, and the Russians at about the same time. 


In their show, the Russians will stress science and technology by exhibit- 
ing model Sputniks and atomic ice-breakers. The U.S. won’t ignore science, 
but will emphasize “life in the U.S.’ by showing a wide range of consumer 
goods available to the American people. 


Each side expects dividends from this exchange. Washington sees it 
as a real opportunity to jump the Iron Curtain and contact the average 
Russian. Moscow apparently expects a double advantage. First, it hopes 
to impress Americans with its own achievements. Then, it figures that seeing 
U.S. consumer goods will give the Russian people more incentive to carry 
out its new Seven-Year Plan. In other words, the Soviet leaders are letting 
us show their people what “‘pie in the sky” can be like. 


This week Pres. de Gaulle moved toward a cease-fire in Algeria. He 
granted a sweeping amnesty to thousands of Algerians held in French deten- 
tion camps. But de Gaulle isn’t offering independence—only “a choice place 
for Algeria in the new French Community.” This won’t satisfy the National 
Liberation Front (FLN). Still, FLN leaders may negotiate. They know now 
there’s not a chance of getting a government in France that will give them 
outright independence. 
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Cairo has been the scene this week for two important economic deals. 


First came an Arab League agreement to establish a regional develop- 
ment bank, to be called the Arab Financial Corp. for Economic Development. 
Iraq refused to join because of Egypt’s controlling interest (50.3%). But the 
others decided to go ahead anyway. 


This week, also, Egyptian and British officials have been putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a Suez financial settlement (BW—Jan.10’59,p83). At mid- 
week it looked as if this would provide for the renewal of consular relations 
between Egypt and Britain, though not full diplomatic relations. 


Washington is hoping the new Arab bank will act as a catalyst for 
economic development in the Middle East. True, the institution’s initial 
capital amounts only to $57-million. But if management is good, it can 
look to the World Bank, the U.S. government, and probably west European 
governments for additional funds. 


Brussels has promised the Belgian Congo eventual independence. 
Reacting promptly to last week’s rioting in Leopoldville, the Belgian govern- 
ment this week announced political reforms designed to prepare the colony 
for self-government. In effect, Belgium has dropped its traditional policy 
of economic paternalism and capitulated to the general political trend in 
Black Africa. 


But Brussels is determined that a free Congo state shall come gradually 
and peacefully, not by revolt. Leopoldville got its news of the political re- 
forms with a military helicopter circling overhead and armored cars patrol- 
ing the streets. 


If the new policy works, Belgium businessmen will have their huge inter- 
ests in the Congo secured during the long period that will precede inde- 
pendence. In fact, the Belgian financial stake in the Congo is likely to grow 
larger. Since the Leopoldville riots, there have been large foreign sales 


of shares in Congo industry. Belgian interests have been picking these up 
to enlarge their holdings. 


India, with an eye on Red China’s economic progress, is talking about 
tighter government controls to speed economic development. 


New Delhi’s target now is agricultural reforms. It’s planning to limit 
the size of private landholdings, to form 500,000 “cooperatives” for landless 
peasantry, and to nationalize the wholesale food-grain trade. 


U.S.-Argentine relations, thorny in the past, are fast improving. 
Brightest sign so far is Pres. Frondizi’s visit here next week—the first time 
an Argentine president has dared to risk incurring anti-U.S. public opinion 
at home to visit Washington. 


Frondizi wants to attract more private U.S. capital to Argentina, as 
Brazil has done. His austerity program is a good start in that direction. The 
central bank has stabilized the recently freed peso—and at a better level 
(around 65 per $17) than had been expected. 


But Argentine tempers are rising over austerity. 
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World’s fastest data processing system... 


all-transistorized, with up to 


5 times the 


capacity... more for your computation dollar 


PHILCO ZAarnaAae* $-2000 





No other data processing system on the 
market can match the revolutionary 
Philco Transac S-2000 Computer for 
speed, capacity and reliability. 

Before you select your large scale data 
processing system . . . compare Transac 
for performance—here is capacity to 
solve the most complex problems many 
times faster than conventional vacuum 
tube systems; compare Transac for reli- 
ability and multi-million hour transistor 
dependability — AVAILABLE NOW. 


@**TRANSAC’’—TRADEMARK OF PHILCO CORPO- 
RATION FOR TRANSISTOR AUTOMATIC COMPUTER 


Transae also conserves valuable floor 
space, requires little site preparation and 
no costly air conditioning—giving you the 
most economical large scale installa- 
tion possible. 

See Transac .. . First From Philco. . . 
now available on sale or rental plans. 


Investigate the ercellent and unusual oppor- 
tunities at Phileo for computer engineers. 



























Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round—a tiny fraction 
of your air conditioning 
investment, 


Why be satisfied with less than full effective- 
ness from your air conditioning? For only a 
tiny fraction of your total air conditioning 
investment, each of your private offices can 
have its own private Pneumatic Round Ther- 
mostat. 

Easy to adjust, easy to read, and easy to 
reach—the precision accuracy of the Honey- 
well Round assures constant comfort. Its 
snap-off outer ring makes painting and dec- 
orating easy. It’s installed by Honeywell ex- 
perts. This, plus the simplicity of pneumatic 
equipment assures trouble-free service. 


When you air condition your office building .. . do it right— 


if he’s worth a private office, 
he’s worth a private thermostat on the wall 


And with a private Honeywell Round, em- 
ployees can adjust the temperature in the in- 
dividual spaces or offices for maximum com- 
fort and efficiency. In reception areas, multi- 
desk areas and lounges, strategically placed 
Honeywell thermostats eliminate pockets of 
discomfort. Wasteful overheating or over- 
cooling is eliminated. 

For new or existing buildings. Get com- 
plete information by calling your local 
Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. BW-1-22, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Fats a, Corttol 
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In the Markets 


Bond Prices Dip in Response 
To Treasury’s New Offering 


The bond market this week moved downward, a clear- 
cut reaction to the new level of interest rates set by the 
‘Treasury's long-term bond. 

In limiting its offer to $750-million, the Treasury 
obviously hoped that its effect on the capital market 
would be slight. But with the prevailing mood clearly 
bearish, the prices of outstanding issues promptly ad- 
justed to the new rate of over 4% rather than the new 
issue adjusting to the existing level. ‘he move was most 
marked in the government bond section, but it also 
affected the corporate market. 

Aside from placing a generous interest tag on the 
bond and holding down the amount of the offer, the 
‘Treasury took other pains to assure the issue’s success. 
It offered “savings” investors an opportunity to pay for 
the bonds on an installment plan, and raised the initial 
payment to cut down on speculative accounts. 

The Treasury is coming close to the 44% ceiling im- 
posed on its bonds. Some observers think that it may 
have to ask Congress to raise the ceiling just as it will 
have to demand an increase in the debt limit. But while 
Congress normally extends the debt limit, it is doubtful 
that it will approve a rise in the interest rate. 


Stock Market Displays Softness 
As Profit-Taking Continues 


Some signs of softness appeared this week in the 
stock market. There appeared no danger of a drastic 
sell-off, but many professionals expressed the view that 
steam for a new climb was not in evidence. 

The Dow-Jones industrial average has twice soared 
above 590 and twice retreated before reaching 600. It’s 
apparent that some investors are taking profits when 
the market goes higher, which slows down the rise. But 
it is also clear that there is plenty of buying power 
available, which tends to keep prices from hitting any 
“air pockets.” 

Most professionals think the market will be in a 
narrow trading range, between, say, 560 and 600, before 
a more definite trend develops. But almost all of them 
feel that the next major move will be upward. 


Stock in Universal Oil Products 
Assured of Wide Public Holding 


Broad public distribution of Universal Oil Products 
Co. stock—now held by the Guaranty Trust Co. for 
the American Chemical Society (BW —Jan.11’58,p50)— 
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was assured last week by a court decision appointing an 
underwriting syndicate to arrange sale of the stock. ‘This 
week the underwriters filed a registration statement for 
the sale with the SEC. 

ACS has wanted to diversify the portfolio of its 
Petroleum Research Fund, now invested exclusively in 
UOP, but sale of the stock was blocked by a court action 
brought by 14 oil companies and the Independent 
Refiners Assn. They contended that UOP, which holds 
over 1,700 basic patents, must not be permitted to fall 
into the hands of any of the major oil companies. 

The underwriters—Lehman Bros., Smith Barney & Co., 
and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.—have 
been instructed by the court to prevent such control 
by limiting any one purchaser to 2% of the offer. It’s 
expected that the stock will actually be offered for sal« 
during the first week of February. 

Still unsettled is the question of what compensation 
the Guaranty Trust should receive for its services as 
trustee. At first, Guaranty asked for 10% of the pro 
ceeds from the stock sale. This was disallowed by the 
court, but as yet no agreement has been reached. 


Some Stocks Ride High 
On Wave of Good Rumors 


While the stock market as a whole has been marking 
time, a number of issues have attracted speculative atten 
tion: 

J. I. Case Co. hit $24 a share this week, up + points 
over the past week, on expectations of a big improve 
ment in earnings. 

Philadelphia & Reading Corp. went to $74, up 6 
points in the week, mainly on rumors that the company 
will release something “new” in the next few wecks. 

Oliver Corp. hit $15 on reports that a rapidly expand 
ing “diversifier” wants to grab it for a merger. 

Ampex Corp. shot up to $70 in over-the-counter trad 
ing, a gain of 10 points, on expectations that it will gain 
New York Stock Exchange listing. 


The Markets Briefs 


Two more states, Minnesota and North Dakota, are 
now considering proposals to invest a portion of thei: 
trust funds in common stocks (BW—Nov.29’58,p1 1 3). 
Opposition to a more flexible investment policy may 
come from state officials afraid of losing a guaranteed 
market for state bonds. 


As expected, the proxy fight involving New York Trust 
Co. (BW—Dec.20'58,p71) ended this week with a solid 
victory for management, which fought off a dissident 
stockholder group anxious to promote a merger. But 
Adrian M. Massie, N. Y. Trust chairman, left the door 
open to future merger negotiations, which are considered 
likely. 
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(Advertisement) 


IS FAIR VALUE OF 
PATENT $1 MILLION 
... OR $40,000? 
APPRAISAL SOLVES 
DILEMMA 


In peace-time, a patent on a product 
then having virtually no demand, was 
transferred from Corporation A to a 
Subsidiary Corporation B at Book 
Value, equaling $40,000. Unexpect- 
edly, the Korean War came along and 
royalties skyrocketed. In a review, 
tax authorities claimed that the Fair 
Market Value which Corporation A 
should have charged B (and upon 
which it should have declared capital 
gain) was $1 million. Marshall and 
Stevens, valuation engineers were 
called in to evaluate all factors and 
to report its findings. As a result of 
the Marshall and Stevens report, the 
appraised value of the patent at the 
time of its transfer was determined 
to be $90,000; and this figure was 
ultimately accepted by the tax 
authorities.* 


APPRAISALS FOR 
SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


The foregoing is but one of many 
applications in which appraisals and 
valuation survey procedures prove 
their immense value. Costly time in 
tax matters and in business nego- 
tiations can be eased by anticipating 
the need for and ordering a qualified 
appraisal before the need arises. 


Marshall and Stevens, experienced 
appraisers, are qualified to analyze 
your particular valuation problems, 
and prepare appraisals for the fol- 
lowing purposes: fair market value, 
fair rental value, mergers, purchase 
and sales surveys, refinancing, insur- 
ance, proof of loss, property ledger 
tie-in, tax accounting, tax assessment ; 
income, inheritance, gift and catas- 
trophe damage tax claims. 


The informative booklet “Purposes of 
Appraisals” is yours for the asking. 
Write Marshall and Stevens, 420 
Lexington Ave., Dept. 227, New York 
17, New York. 


An international appraisal company, 
Marshall and Stevens offers local per- 
sonalized service. Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati. Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Honolulu, T.H., Houston, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Richmond, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Vancouver, B.C. 


"Actual case history on file. 
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TELEPHONES are a prime sales aid to the men who recruit customers for contractual 
plans in mutual fund shares. These men work for Investors Planning Corp. 


New Furor Over Mutual Shares 


Contractual plans for installment buying seem to be 
gaining ground, arousing controversy. Defenders say they 
represent a wise use of enforced savings. 


Salesmen like those in the picture, 
wooing prospective customers by tele- 
phone, are the lifeblood of the mutual! 
fund business. Anything that broadens 
their market and sweetens their com- 
missions is bound to have an impact on 
the trade. 

hese salesmen work for Investors 
Planning Corp., a big independent sales 
outfit that sells the shares of many mu- 
tual funds but concentrates on con- 
tractual plans—today the hottest item 
on the industry’s counter. 

Contractuals are a systematic way of 
buying mutual fund shares over a pe- 
riod of usually 10 years. ‘The plan dates 
back a quarter-century, but interest in 
it—as well as controversy—has been re- 
vived by new attention to hedging 
against inflation and the mutual funds’ 
new stature as the investment medium 
of the masses. 
¢ Marketing Methods—Mutual funds 
earn most of their profits from the fees 
they charge for guiding investment of 
the money that’s raised by selling 
shares. To sell their shares, they must 
have their own sales force or retail sales 
specialists such as Investors Planning 
Corp. or they must wholesale them 
through dealers and brokers. 

To cover sales costs, and occasionally 
to fatten profits a bit, most funds 
charge the buyer of the shares a com- 
mission—or “load” of 7% or 8%. A 
few funds make only a nominal sales 
charge of, say 2%; still others impose 
no “load” at all, relying on manage- 


ment fees for virtually all their earnings. 

In the contractual plan, part of the 
10-year sales commission is prepaid in 
the first year of the plan—a “front-end” 
load. By law, the load is limited to 9% 
of the total payments, and no more 
than half of any of the first 12 monthly 
payments can be charged against sales 
commissions. And most funds stick 
close to the law’s limits. 

A typical contractual plan calls for 
payment of $100 a month, or $12,000 
in all. An 8% sales charge comes to 
$960. The first-vear load is $528, taken 
from the first 12 monthly payments; 
the balance of $432 is paid at $3.98 a 
month for 108 months. 
¢ Two-Way Incentive—The front-end 
load offers an obvious incentive to a 
crackerjack salesman: He can rake in 
his chips quickly and build up his own 
estate that much faster, as long as he 
keeps selling new plans. 

It also makes a virtue out of what 
might seem to be a disadvantage for the 
buyer of a contractual plan. It forces 
the buyer to stay on the narrow path 
of systematic saving; he knows that if 
he cancels out in the early vears, the 
sales charge will have eaten up a big 
chunk of his investment, while the 
longer he continues his investing, the 
less heavily the front-end load will 
weigh. 

Enthusiasts for the contractual plan 
say this kind of discipline is just what 
the mutual fund buyer seeks. 

“If a man shows me his bankbook as 
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324 of these Type 4DTH feeders draw minus %” ore from surge bins, regulate 2,700 ton/hr. flow to 27 rod mills 


Where round-the-clock performance is a must... 


Jeffrey feeders measure out 45 tons 
of Taconite every minute! 


At this huge $300 million dollar plant, 372 Jeffrey 
vibrating feeders regulate the flow of flint-hard 
taconite to crushers and rod mills. Ore is crushed, 
separated and pelletized on a 24-hour, 365 days- 
per-year basis. Annual raw ore consumption is a 
staggering 22,500,000 tons. 


Although the Jeffrey feeders at this plant are spe- 
cially engineered, they are adaptations of standard 


Jeffrey vibrating equipment feeds, conveys, cools, drys, packs, 
screens, weighs solid materials roughly fitting these requirements: 


designs, perfected through more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence in dealing with over 300 different solid materials 


Use Jeffrey’s long experience and proved line of 
vibrating feeder equipment as an economic solution 
to your solid material handling problems. Write for 
Catalog 930—describes in detail the complete line of 
Jeffrey vibrating equipment, gives specific technica! 
data, shows hundreds of applications. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


CIR aoc wie A few ounces to 2000 tons/hr. 960 North Fourth Street « Columbus 16, Ohio 
See Swe ee LV AS RS One micron to four-foot cubes 

MN atin ce. $5015, ks & We 0 le Bs 4 lbs/cu. ft. to 400 lbs/cu. ft. 

I sae hk eit wie WRT Ea ks'9 0: Dripping wet to bone dry 

OE os Vi eR ee oe Cas ees —30°F. to 2000°F. ‘a ec = =] YW 
FROROEGS 6 4.100 0:56 02% pieced dostatials From wood flour and peat 


to abrasive grains and glass cullet 





CONVEYING *« PROCESSING « MINING EQUIPMENT...TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 








Safest drivers carry 


TM_V-BAR 
TIRE 
CHAINS 


A full line of 
welded and 
weldiess 





Play it safe. Protect your family and 
loved ones. Carry a set of TM V-Bar 
Reinforced Tire Chains this year. TM 
V-Bars give you 288 traction points 
on each wheel! They dig right in for 
smooth, easy starts... hold you on 
the highway... bring you to straight, 
safe stops on snow or ice. Be safe. 
Eliminate winter-driving tension. Pick 
up a set of TM V-Bar Chains today. 


$.G. TAYLOR CHAIN CO., INC. 
Hammond, Indiana 
3505 Smaliman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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proof that he has been able to save, I 
know that man doesn’t need a con- 
tractual,” says one salesman. “But if he 
has nothing in the bank, although he 
has a steady income, he’s a candidate 
for forced savings.” 


|. Organized Savings 


Theorists, but not the veterans of the 
financial business, often wonder why a 
man should in effect be forced to save, 
why he should let himself be pinned 
down to a rigid investment program as 
a price of getting professional invest- 
ment management. 

So far, only a couple of dozen sales 
companies offer contractuals in such 
funds as Wellington, Financial Indus- 
trial Fund, Axe-Houghton Fund B 
and Axe Science & Electronics Corp., 
Boston Fund, United Accumulative, 
Managed Funds, Dreyfus, and Hamil- 
ton fund. The so-called voluntary ac- 
cumulation plan still accounts for about 
half of the organized savings accumu- 
lation. 

According to unofficial estimates, 
about 870,000 accounts are based on 
contractual and voluntary plans, out of 
3.6-million mutual fund shareholding 
accounts. It is also estimated that more 
than $1.9-billion worth of contractual 
plan certificates has been issued, with 
about 25% of this already paid in. Pay- 
ments thus are a small fraction of the 
$12.7-billion assets of the 149 open- 
end funds in the National Assn. of In- 
vestment Companies. 
¢ When It’s Voluntary—The voluntary 
plan differs from contractuals in having 
no set schedule (though minimums of 
various sorts are enforced) and no front- 
end loading—the investor pavs a straight 
loading charge every time de makes a 
payment. 

Sales of voluntary plans have been 
climbing since their introduction 10 
years ago, but some industry officials 
say the contractuals are overtaking 
them. One reason to expect this trend 
to accelerate is the recent raising of the 
minimums—minimum dollar amount to 
start the plan, minimum periodical 
payment, minimum annual investment 
—by the funds in order to offset highe1 
bank service charges. 


ll. Pros and Cons 


Increasing numbers of mutual funds 
regard the contractual plan as the key 
to the mass investor market, the best 
way to _— to the middle and lower 
income brackets. But they have two 
big questions to answer: 

¢ Do the contractuals really have 
a broad sales appeal? 

¢ What sort of sales organization 
do you need to sell them? 

The first question involves the whole 
business about the average man’s need 





AIRLESS 





Paint savings of 50% and labor savings os high 
as 80% can be effected through the utilization of 
Nordson Airless Spray Painting. This modern method 
of spray painting eliminates the costly inadequa- 
cies Gnd inefiiciencies of conventional painting meth- 
ods. Protect.and beautify your products at lower 
costs by using Nordson Airless Spray Painting. 
Why not investigate . . . Today. 


NORDSON CORPORATION 
AMHERST, OHIO YUKON 86-4473 
in Canada: 864 Pape Ave., Toronto, Ontario 


THE BEST IN 






SPRAY COATING 


WRITE FOR AIRLESS EQUIPMENT 


PAINTING BROCHURE 





rs... 


AVAILABLE 



















Industrial Sites 





TN Book 


filled with photos and facts about latest in- 
dustrial data on 123 Minnesota cities, their 
available sites, and names of local contact. 
A gold-mine of site-finding facts! For your 
copy of “Minnesota Welcomes New In- 
dustry,” write on your firm’s letterhead: 


Dept. of B Development, State Capitol, 
Dept. 421, St. Paul 1, 
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AGE: 
327 YEARS! 


Old enough to 
work for you? 


You count on a mature company to 
know what it’s doing. You count on a 
young company to want to do things 
better ... to satisfy you and its own de- 
sire for success. 


© 
We believe Yuba gives you the best bal- 


ance of both these qualities. 


Lv] 

in its divisions’ cumulative experi- 
ence, Yuba is “327-years mature.” 
For example: 95 years manufactur- 
ing heat-transfer equipment; 90 
years fabricating steel structures; 
53 years mining; 60 years engi- 
neering hydroelectric-power prod- 
ucts. And many more years in the 
operations of six other divisions. 


© 
As an integrated corporation, however, 
Yuba is scarcely “two-years young”. 
This is why, no matter what the job, 
Yuba wants to do it better. 


LY) 
In those two years, Yuba has forged — 
from individual companies — a corpora- 
tion with nationwide facilities. In design, 
in engineering, in planning, in building 
— Yuba can do the job better because all 
Yuba divisions are coordinated to accept 
“Package Responsibility.” 

LY) 
Thus as a Yuba customer you can 
expect a multiplication of service — 
many times better than you might 
even expect of 327 years’ experi- 
ence. This, we believe, is progress. 

LY) 
This is diversification at its best — 
soundly planned and integrated. 


YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, 
San Francisco 4, California 


Plants and Sales Offices Nationwide 


Serving the construction, power, petroleum, chemi- 
cal, mining, electronics, and aeronautics industries 
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to force himself to save—the basis of 
payroll deduction plans and Christmas 
Clubs. It also brings up the pros and 
cons of front-end loading. 

¢ The Front-End Load—Those who are 
skeptical about the contractual plan say 
many newcomers to the investment 
world find it bad enough to pay an 
8% commission when they buy a mu- 
tual fund share, and doubly bad to be 
socked with a heavy front-end charge 
even before the salesman actually earns 
the commission. 

If a buyer is forced to cancel his 
program in its early years, critics point 
out, he has lost a substantial part of 
his investment to the loading charge. 
It takes him three or four years, per- 
haps, to reach a breakeven point where 
his liquidating value matches his total 
of payments. 

Moreover, the critics say, the lure of 
the front-end load is tempting to many 
a salesman who’s out for a fast buck 
and who pressure little investors into 
unwise commitments. 

For such reasons, at least half a 

dozen states, including California (one 
of the largest areas for mutual fund 
sales), bar the sale of contractual plans, 
and many mutual funds have also kept 
away from such plans. 
e For the Defense—Backers of the 
plans, of course, have a different view. 
or example, Pres. Walter Benedick of 
Investors Planning Corp. sees advan- 
tages in the front-end load: 

“The first-vear commission gives the 
trained salesman an incentive to do a 
good selling job. This doesn’t mean 
he'll push contractuals to the exclusion 
of everything else. It does mean he 
can take time to sell a contractual to 
a person who needs one, and be com- 
pensated for it. It’s an incentive to 
the investor, too—the first step to make 
him keep buying.” 

As protection for people who might 
be roped into contractual plans un- 
willingly, and then hurt if they washed 
their plans out in the early years, most 
contracts now provide full repayment 
if canceled within two months. Row- 
land A. Robbins, chairman of First 
Investors Corp., one of the oldest 
mutual fund sales organizations, says 
FIC’s plans provide full repayment, in- 
cluding commissions, if the cancellation 
comes within three months. 

Some plans, like those of Future 
Pianning Corp., require a showing of 
good faith by four advance payments at 
the start, but many plans also allow 
members to skip payments for 11 
months or so before they're canceled 
out. 
¢ Insurance Feature—Most plans today 
also offer an insurance feature, at extra 
charge, to preserve the investment from 
forced cancellation in event of the 
planholder’s death. 

In such a case, the insurer would pay 











Just pull the tab... 


NEW E-Z START 
REAM OPENER 


1 Pay 


EASTERN 
FINE PAPERS 
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Call Delta Air Lines, 
or write General Offices 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DELTA == 
Air Freight ;- 
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than you think! —— 
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LOS ANGELES’ 
finest 
a eal 


Planned and Restricted 





10 minutes from center of city. Located 
on Golden State Freeway. Home of 
many national concerns. 


COURTESY TO BROKERS 
* 
Write for Free Brochure 


GRAND CENTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


P.O. Box 3157, Grand Central Station 
1435 Flower Street 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Over 21 years 
of supremacy 
in the art of 


PLASTIC 


FABRICATION 


Vinylite 

Acetate 

jot Stampin: Styrene 
3. Silk Screening Mylar 





|'EXPANDING INDUSTRY 


IS ON THE 


MOVE ra 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SEE PAGE 58 


A.E.C. 


Copies of 20,000 tracings released by AEC 
now available. Various sizes 
WRITE FOR PRICES & INFORMATION 
RAPID BLUE PRINT CO., Dept. B. 
820 SANTEE ST. LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 




























an amount equal to the unpaid bal- 
ance for the 10-year program, not to 
the beneficiary but to the custodian 
bank named in the plan. This money 
would then be applied to purchase of 
additional shares, with the proceeds ac- 
cruing to the beneficiary. 

¢ Dollar-Averaging—According to mu- 
tual fund men, contractual plans also 
are being recognized as a fine way to 
carry out dollar cost averaging, since the 
planholder’s money is invested at differ- 
ent price levels of the stock. 

In dollar cost averaging, an investor 

puts equal amounts of money in a 
security at regular intervals over a period 
of time. This means he buys more 
shares when the price is low and fewer 
when the price is high. It assures him 
an average cost per share that’s lower 
than the average price of the security 
during the same period. 
e Low Tumover—In any case, the in- 
dustry has a good record for sustaining 
ct contractual plans. Industrywide 
figures aren’t compiled, but sales or- 
ganizations say their cancellation rate 
is under 10% 

In 1954-56, for example, eight plan 
sponsors signed up 172,629 contractual 
accounts, and only 3.3% had closed 
their accounts by the end of the third 
year. Other planholders may also have 
become inactive in their period, but 
the record nonetheless compares favor- 
ably with the cancellation rate of the 
New York Stock Exchange monthly 
investment plan during those same 
three years (MIP’s first three). Out of 
93,500 new MIP accounts, 39% were 
discontinued. 


Ill. Ways to Sell 


Whatever their pitfalls, contractuals 
seem likely to become a major factor 
in the mutual fund industry. This is 
partly because of the aggressive push by 
sales force, partly because contractuals 
are a natural for the mutual funds, 
which thrive on a steady flow of new 
cash. Not only do the contractual 
plans bring in cash directly, but the 
sales effort spent on them also brings 
in conventional sales in the same 
funds. 
¢ Which Outlet?—Funds that enter 
the contractual plan field face the prob- 
lem of deciding how to sell. 

Some funds, such as Dreyfus, sell 
through dealers or brokerage houses; 
the dealer gets about three-fourths of 
the gross commission and the fund’s 
national distributor gets the rest. Other 
funds, such as Managed Funds and Fi- 
nancial Industrial Fund, retail through 
their own sales forces and wholesale 
through dealers. Many funds use the 
big sales outfits such as Investors Plan- 
ning, First Investors, and Future Plan- 
ning, under exclusive contracts. 

The choice between sales outfits and 
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Research is where you find it... 


... Uf it’s needed, 
it’s right! 


From many sources throughout the great petroleum industry 
have sprung ideas of unusual significance. Exhaustive in- 
vestigation and practical scientific development have brought 
them to fruition, leading to better or more economical 
ways of producing gasoline and other petroleum products. 

































In this atmosphere of free and unfettered research, Universal 
Oil Products Company fills an important role. An independent 
professional research, design and engineering organization, 
UOP develops processes, makes certain they are commerci- 
ally applicable and then makes them available to all refiners 
everywhere in the free world. 


Although itself a pioneer in the origination, development 
and engineering of many important processes, UOP pursues 
the policy of bringing to the petroleum and petrochemical 
industries the benefits of any new research in which it. has 
had a part. Occasionally, others bring research items to 
Universal where it is further developed and made com- 
mercially practical for use throughout the industry. 


For the progressive refiner, any new process that may 
improve his economic position is worth looking into— 
regardless of where the basic idea originated. 





engineering + design 






tefinery staff instruction 


market research service 


laboratory service for refiners 


UNIVERSAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 Algonquin Road, 
Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 


More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum Refining Technology 





What do you really know about 





You may have all the facts and figures. 
But you can’t really know the $9 billion 
Los Angeles metropolitan market (now 
second to New York in retail sales) just 
by studying statistics. 

Only by seeing and studying Southern 
California first-hand can you assess your 
own business opportunities here. 

And this time of year is particularly 
suited for a business trip. Now in South- 
ern California you can enjoy the unique 
combination “tonic” of sunny days, plus 
new and relaxing things to see and do. 


A 


BUSINESS TRIP 
PAYS TWO WAYS 
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Southern California’s “Sahara” movie site 


America’s New #2, Market 


Make your plans starting now. Begin 
reaping the double benefits of a Southern 
California trip: A more profitable busi- 
ness future, a more productive you. 


Free Color Map — Locates 645 sights in 
Los Angeles County, all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Plus homes of 80 TV and movie 
stars. Mail the coupon today! 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los An- 
geles County Board of Supervisors for the citi- 
zens of Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica, 
Torrance and 182 other communities. 


eee 
All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 

BE Dept. 2-V-1 

i 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Please send me free Color Sight-seeing Map. 

! (Miss) 

| (Mrs.) 
(Mr.) 

I Street 











: City 


| Zone State 
| PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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the dealers-brokers may be an upsetting 
experience for some funds new to the 
field. No fund wants to damage its 
ties with brokerage houses; it has taken 
years to woo brokers to the mutuals’ 
cause. Yet the sales specialists may be 
better equipped to handle contractual 
plans. 

“Selling contractuals call for a door- 
to-door operation which we may not be 
suited for,” a broker concedes. 
¢ How It Works—IPC is an example 
of how the independent sales organ- 
izations work. It was formed about 
five vears ago, the brainchild of the 
late John Kalb, of Kalb, Voorhis & 
Co. 

Kalb, an administrator, needed a man 
to take charge of sales. He _ picked 
Walter Benedick, then director in 
charge of sales at First Investors Corp. 
Initially, the firm was capitalized at 
about $300,000. Benedick estimates 
that it would now take about $1-million 
for any sales concern to enter the 
field. 

IPC sells the shares of manv funds, 
but it concentrates on contractuals in 


Axe-Houghton Fund B, a balanced fund, 


and Axe Science & Electronics Corp., 
a growth fund. Soon it will pick up a 
common stock fund—reportedly in the 
Broad Street group—to round out its 
mix. 

In a nutshell, this is how its plan 
with Axe-Houghton Fund B_ works: 
Let’s assume vou buy a $100-a-month 
plan, which calls for 120 monthly pay- 
ments and a total program of $12,000. 
The sales charge on the $12,000 is 
8% or $960. The first vear load is 
$528, which is deducted at the rate of 
$44 a month for the first 12 payments. 
The balance, $432, is paid at the rate 
of $3.98 a month for the next 108 
months. 

Thus, the sales concern gets $44 of 
each $100 invested over the first vear. 
The bank, acting as custodian, gets 
$1.50 for each payment. This means a 
balance of $54.50 to be invested at net 
asset value in the fund’s shares, in the 
plan’s first vear. 

From the $44, IPC gives the fund’s 
distributor, Axe Securities, roughly 
124¢. This means it nets $43.87. IPC 
then splits this with the salesman—it has 
1,700 part-time and 300 full-time in its 
home New York area—who actually 
made the sale. Maximum payout is 
65%, minimum 45%, according to 
the salesman’s record and _ seniority. 
At the maximum, IPC is left with about 
$15, which, it says, is just about suf- 
ficient to cover cost of expenses for the 
first year. 

On payments of $3.98 a month in 
subsequent years, IPC gives its sales- 
man only $1.50. It builds its profits 
from the rest. Profits are small, though, 
says Benedick—“only 2.9% of gross 
income.” END 
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COMPUTYPER® 
Automatic billing department in one desk 


AUTOMATIC INPUT-OUTPUT DEVICES 


JUSTOWRITER® Automatic justifying 
type-composing machine 


SELECTADATA® Automatic tape 
reader-selector-sorter 


TELEDATA® Automatic tape 
transmitter-receiver 


ADD-PUNCH® Automatic code tape 
adding-listing machine 


FRIDEN CALCULATOR The Thinking 
Machine of American Business 


FRIDEN NATURAL WAY 
ADDING MACHINE 


FRIDEN MAILROOM EQUIPMENT 











FLEXOWRITER® Automatic tape 
writing-accounting machine 


Wuar you are looking at (see left) is the 
business story of the year —a simple, sure, 
almost incredibly efficient automation method 
known as FripEN TaPE-TALK. This strip of 






3 Friden punched paper tape contains part of an 
?: invoice... figures and words, written out, 
ves calculated and related, captured in the holes. 

3: Data has been punched here by one of the 
3°: Friden Tape-Talk units, and the same or another 
: : similarly talented Friden Tape-Talk unit can 
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extract it again from the holes, restore it 
to conventional, readable form. Or the 
invoice tape itself 
can command other 
machines to reproduce 
selected data for 
other accounting or 
statistical purposes. 





All automatically — 
without chance for errors, without operator 
decisions or even manual movements. 

Each Friden Tape-Talk unit is practically a 


. 


‘system”’ in rtself. You’re on your way 


. to an Automatic Office the day your first 
. Tape-Talk unit goes on the job. 
i 

} | (| 
i haa the Ay atin 
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Watch a demonstration of the Friden automatic 
machines that seem best qualified to lick your toughest 
office problems. Invite in your nearby Friden Man 

or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
Friden sales, service, instruction available 
throughout U.S. and the world. 


© Friden, inc. 








How Emery 
speeds 
life-saving 


drug 


on its way 
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Courtesy of Monmouth Medical Center, Long Branch, N. J. 


The job: to save lives 


Hepatic coma is one of the most severe 
medical emergencies in virus liver dis- 
eases. It can cause brain damage or 
death unless treated promptly. 
Glutavene is the drug used. Crookes- 
Barnes Laboratories, in Wayne, N. J., 
produce it. A faster way had to be 
found to deliver the drug. This was 
done by stockpiling the drug at key 
Emery Airport Stations. A phone call 
to Crookes-Barnes, day or night, speeds 
the drug on its way immediately. 
Emery personnel, alerted by Emery’s 


nationwide teletype system, take a 
package from the airport stockpile 
nearest the destination, put it on the 
first available flight, check it right 
through to the doctor or hospital. De- 
livery anywhere in the nation is made 
in a few hours. 

This entirely new distribution serv- 
ice—or another one—may prove profit- 
able to you. Call today to find out how 
Emery services, domestic or interna- 
tional, can help you reduce inventories 
... increase sales. 


EMERY. ar FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 
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Bargaining Will Get Rougher 


@ Contracts covering 3-million workers expire this 
year—many in key industries such as steel, oil, shipping. 


@ Improved economic conditions are prompting 


unions to demand more—even if it means a strike. 


@ But employers are expected to continue last year’s 
tough attitude in an effort to check rising labor costs. 


A rough year may be ahead at the 

nation’s collective bargaining tables. 
Important wage negotiations are com- 
ing up in oil, rubber, electrical manu- 
facturing, steel, meatpacking, and long- 
shore industries. Strikes could flare up 
as unions demand bigger gains in a vear 
of economic improvement and employ- 
crs continue to take the tough attitude 
adopted in 1958. 
° + ser Contracts—Altogether, 155 
major contracts covering some 3-million 
workers expire this year. About half of 
all agreements involving 5,000 persons 
or more will run out, and must be re- 
negotiated or extended. More than one- 
third of the 155—or 65—terminate in 
the second quarter. 

This is a considerable increase over 
the number of contracts that were open 
to bargaining last vear. In 1958, only 
1.6-million workers were involved in 
major negotiations. Their concentra- 
tion was in the auto, aircraft, and farm 
equipment industries (BW —Jan.11°58, 
p109). With the United Auto Work- 
ers showing militancy, there were carly 
predictions in 1958 of a “stormy” bar- 
gaining year. 


|. The Peaceful Years 


It didn’t turn out that way. In- 
stead, 1958 was a year of general labor 
peace, the second in a row. The past 
two years have been the most peaceful 
—and, from the standpoint of setting 
bargaining precedents, the least con- 
sequential—since Wold War II. 
¢ Factors for Peace—Labor Secy. James 
P. Mitchell recently credited the grow- 
ing “maturity and statesmanship of 
labor and management” for what he 
considered the “outstanding” record in 
collective bargaining during 1958. This 
was a factor, of course. 

But, beyond any doubts, two other 
important factors strongly influenced 
the character and course of bargaining 
in 1958: 

e Under long-term contracts nego- 
tiated in 1957 or earlier, some 4-miilion 
workers collected deferred or automatic 
raises, mostly in a 7¢ to 11¢ an hour 
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range. The raises in continuing con- 
tracts exerted a strong influence on 
settlements whenever bargaining oc- 
curred. At the end of the year, nego- 
tiated raises showed a median or mid- 
point between 8¢ and 9¢ an hour; 
automatic raises were about the same. 

¢ The economic environment was 
largely responsible for this parallel. Or- 
dinarily, deferred raises in long-term 
contracts are the base from which un- 
ions bargain; their goal is to get some- 
thing more through wage negotiations 
than what non-bargaining unions col- 
lect automatically. But, in 1958, eco- 
nomic conditions were against laber 
pressure for higher settlements. En- 
countering strong employer resistance, 
unions did not use their traditional 
strike weapon widely—or lightly—to en- 
force bigger demands. 


ll. Changing Climate 


This year, as last, the automatic or 
deferred raises and the economic en- 
vironment for bargaining will be the 
important factors in contract talks. But 
tliey may have a different effect. Not 
as manv workers (less than 2-million) 
will get the 7¢ to 11¢ raises this year 
under long-term pacts. And, the en- 
vironment is likely to be much more 
favorable for the unions. 

The meaning is a serious one for 
management and the public: The 
“built-in” raises—although they will go 
to just half as many workers—will still 
set a 7¢ to 11¢ base for bargaining; 
but better business and improved com- 
pany earnings could mean strikes for 
bigger wage settlements. 

At the same time, employers will con- 
tinue to take a “tough” attitude toward 
labor demands—even if the economy 
shows further gains and uninterrupted 
production is more at a premium. 
¢ Management Reasoning—There are 
many reasons why management gener- 
ally will continue tough. Its determi- 
nation to check rising labor costs—and 
prices—is an obvious one. There’s an- 
other, of increasing significance: As a 
result of today’s trend toward extended 


contracts, management must live with 
its wage and costs decisions for a long 
time—and the experiences in 1955 
showed that substantial (one manage- 
ment spokesman used the term “over 
generous’) concessions given unions in 
good times can be a serious drag if the 
times turn sour. 

Certainly, in the months ahead em- 
ployers will continue to counter labor's 


-drive for more money and benefits with 


demands of their own—for elimination 
ot unproductive and costly plant prac- 
tices, for tighter standards, for safe- 
guards for employer prerogatives, and 
so forth. These issues, as much 4s 
wages, could make negotiations morc 
spirited, difficult, and explosive in 
1959. 

¢ Oil Comes First—Although it doesn’t 
show up on a bargaining calendar until 
later in the year, oil industry negotia 
tions will be the first major ones of 
1959. A showdown point was reached 
this week in contract talks that carried 
over from 1958. 

Negotiations, and strikes, involving 
International Harvester in the farm 
equipment industry and_ Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. in the glass industry 
also have carried over into 1959. 
¢ Steel Is the Key—The negotiations be 
tween the steel industry and the United 
Steelworkers will be the key to 1959 
bargaining—and, perhaps, to the rate of 
economic recovery. A strike could hurt 
the business upturn badly. 

Current predictions in Pittsburgh ar 
of a strike (the consensus is “‘almost in 
escapably yes’’) lasting about six weeks 
(BW-—Jan.3’59,p14). The USW’s Pres 
David J. McDonald says any walkout 
would be “a sad thing” and “a bit of a 
peril” considering the start of a recov- 
ery in the national economy. But, whil« 
he “hopes” an agreement can be con- 
cluded peacefully, McDonald warns 
that steelworkers have many problems 
that must be considered and resolved 
if a shutdown is to be averted. 

What Big Steel does may set a pat- 
tern for negotiations in aluminum and 
metal products industries—but there is 
an indication that USW, and othe: 
unions, too, will make allowances for 
different conditions in medium-sized 
and small plants; bigger gains will be 
sacrificed to make jobs more secure 

Industry by industry, bargaining will 
be important. But, next to steel, the 
negotiations that will be watched most 
closely will be those involving rail con- 
tracts which expire on Nov. |. 

BUSINESS WEEK'S annual bargaining 
table (pages 96-97) points out dates and 
places to watch in 1959. 
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CONTRACT AND WAGIDA 


Again, deferred raises will s 






























Cost-of- Automatic 
Contract Wage Living or Deferred 
Industry Employer Union Employees Expires Reopening Adjustments Raises 
Northwestern Communications 
J AN COMMUNICATIONS Bell Tel. Co. Workers 20,000 - ~ - 
’ GLASS Corning Glass Flint Glass 5,500 _ - - 
Retail, Whole- 
RETAILING R. H. Macy sale Workers 8,000 _ — _ 
Sov. & Northern 
STEEL Soil Pipe Mfrs. Molders 9,000 






United Aircraft 


FER AIRCRAFT Sikorsky Div. Auto Workers 7,000 Feb. ‘60 
7 INSTRUMENTS Minneapolis-Honeywell Teamsters 9,000 Jan. ‘60 
FOOD PRODUCTS Calif. Packing Corp. Teamsters 12,000 


Calif. Processors 


FOOD PRODUCTS & Growers Teamsters 60,000 


Mich., N. J., Ohio, Calif. 
COMMUNICATIONS and four other tel. cos. Communications 120,000 


M AR CHEMICALS Dow Chemical UMW Dist. 50 7,300 
* PETROLEUM Standard, Ind. Independent 5,900 


Feb., May, 
- Aug., Nov. — 





“Big Four’’ Companies Rubber Workers 


APRIL ‘ruc 
TRUCKING New England Truckers Teamsters 13,000 Apr. ‘61 -- _ 











| AIRCRAFT Boeing (Wash., Kans.) —_Ind. Engineers 8,400 _ _ _ 
MAY Calif. Metal 
METAL PRODUCTS Trades Assn. Machinists 6,400 Jan. 1 ‘59 _ 
AIRCRAFT Boeing (Wash., Fla.) Machinists 37,800 Apr. ‘60 a 
Gen. Dynamics Mar., June, 
AIRCRAFT Convair Div. Machinists 15,700 May “60 _ Sept., Dec. 
Mar., June, 
AIRCRAFT Lockheed Machinists 24,300 May ‘60 ~ Sept., Dec. 
Feb., May, 
AIRCRAFT McDonnell Machinists 14,800 Sept. ‘60 ~ Aug., Nov. 
Jan., Apr., 
AIRCRAFT North American Auto Workers 21,000 May ‘60 _ July, Oct. 
Sperry Rand Electrical Feb., May, 
INSTRUMENTS Gyroscope Div. Workers—IUE 9,500 May ‘61 ~ Aug., Nov. 
PAPER International Paper Co. Three Unions 11,000 = - 
TEXTILES Dan River (Danville) United Textile 9,000 - _ 
APPAREL Cloak, Suit, Skirt Mfrs. Ladies’ Garment 50,000 -- - ~ 
Southern Bell 
COMMUNICATIONS Telephone Communications 55,000 _ = om 
“Big Three” U. S. Steel, Jan. ; 
JUNE STEEL Republic, Bethlehem Steelworkers 300,000 _ and July - 
Pacific Coast 
SHIPBUILDING Shipbuilders Metal Trades 15,000 ~ = _ 


(Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
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SEDATES TO WATCH IN 1959 


S@q floor for bargaining on pay 






































_ Cost-of- Automatic 
ni Contract Wage -Living or Deferred 
= Industry Employer Union Employees Expires Reopening Adjustments Raises 
JUN CHEMICALS Am. Viscose Textile Workers 11,000 - 
PETROLEUM Major Oil Companies Oil Workers 100,000 — aa 
Pacific Coast Papermakers 
PAPER Manufacturers and Pulp Wkrs. 19,000 _— — 
MINING Anaconda & Kennecott Mine, Mill 18,300 — — 
aT} Pacific West Coast 
MARITIME Maritime Assn. Longshoremen 15,000 = — — 
A.T.&T. Long 
COMMUNICATIONS Lines Dept. Communications 25,000 — — ~ 
; Feb. 
{ JULY ALUMINUM Aluminum Co. of America Aluminum 10,600 _— and Aug. = 
; Feb. 
{ ALUMINUM Alcoa, Kaiser, Reynolds Steelworkers 33,000 = and Aug. _ 
Hi aH 
} AIRCRAFT Boeing (Kans.) Machinists 15,000 June ‘60 — there 
ma 
: SHIPBUILDING Bethlehem Ship. Div. Marine 12,000 
Electrical Work- Mar., June, "e 
| AU G MACHINERY General Motors ers, IUE 35,000 Aug. ‘61 _ Sept., Dec. 
a 4 a 
i MACHINERY Timken Roller Bearing Steelworkers 10,000 — and July _ 
GM, Ford & Mar., June, 
AUTO Chrysler Auto Workers 542,000 Aug. ‘61 _ Sept., Dec. 
Gen. American; Feb., Aug., 
TRANS. EQUIP. Pullman Standard Steelworkers 11,500 — Jan., July — 
Major Meat Packinghouse; Jan. 
FOOD PRODUCTS Packers Meat Cutters 100,000 — and July - 
American Can; Apr. 
SEPT METAL PRODUCTS Continental Can Steelworkers 37,000 ~ and Oct. _ 
* Sperry Rand After c-of-l 
MACHINERY (Rem. Rand Div.) Machinists 5,600 Sept. ‘61 reaches 122.5% _ 
Electrical Jan., Apr., 
ELECT. PRODUCTS General Electric Workers, IUE 83,000 Oct. ‘60 — July, Oct. 
Curtiss-Wright 








AIRCRAFT (Wright Div.) Auto Workers ‘13,500 


N. Y. Shipping East Coast 


MARITIME Assn. Longshoremen 30,000 








Electrical Feb., May, 

Of ELECT. PRODUCTS Westinghouse Workers, IUE 55,000 Oct. ‘60 — Aug., Nov. 
* — RAILROADS Class | Roads All Unions _1-million * May, Nov. - 
RAILROADS Rail. Express Clerks 35,000 _ May, Nov. _ 


Bituminous 60-Day Not- 
ae NOV Coal Mines Mine Workers Open End ice After Nov. 1 
@ 


DEC TOBACCO Am. Tobacco Tobacco 10,000 
e 
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In Labor 


Seamen’s Unions Bury the Hatchet, 


Line Up More Solidly for Bargaining 


America’s two seamen’s unions have agreed to set aside 
belaying pins and end a 20-year maritime feud. 

National Maritime Union Pres. Jaseph Curran and 
Seafarers’ International Union Pres. Paul Hall last week 
signed agreements that settled a number of disputes in 
courts or before the National Labor Relations Board. 
Most were filed in arguments over the manning of vessels. 

The peace pact cleared the decks for a concerted drive 
against American shipowners operating under so-called 
“flags of convenience” (BW—Nov.8’58,p92). And, it 
confronts maritime employers with a new and important 
maritime bargaining solidarity. And; it may be a fur- 
ther step toward eventual merging of the two seafaring 
unions. 

e ® * 


Supreme Court Decision on Hotels 


Expected to Spur Union Recruiting 


A stepped-up organizing drive among hotel employ- 
ees—centered first in Florida’s resort hotels—is expected 
to gain stronger momentum as a result of developments 
in Washington this week. 

The U.S. Supreme Court held unanimously that 
organizational picketing is outside the jurisdiction of 
state courts. The court reversed the Florida State Su- 
preme Court, which had enjoined picketing at a dozen 
Miami Beach hotels. 

The new ruling completed a shift of jurisdiction over 
hotel labor disputes from state to federal agencies. 

This week, the NLRB was preparing to open its doors 
to cases involving hotels or motels that receive at least 
$1l-million in revenues a year. 


Senate Unit Seeks Experts’ Opinions 
On Taft-Hartley Law Changes 


The Senate Labor & Public Welfare Committee is 
expected to ask nine experts on labor law, all attorneys, 
to study the Taft-Hartley Act and recommend revisions. 

Present plans are for the appointment of: 

Public members Archibald Cox of Harvard; David 
L. Cole, former director of the Federal Mediation & 
Conciliation Service; Charles O. Gregory of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Russell Smith of the University of 
Michigan, and W. Willard Wirtz, who headed wage 
stabilization boards during two periods of emergency 
controls. 

Management members Gerald Reilly and Guy Farmer, 
former NLRB members. 

Labor members Arthur Goldberg, special counsel for 
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the AFL-CIO, and Louis Sherman, general counsel for 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and a former assistant solicitor in the Labor Dept. 


Workers Idled by Out-of-State Strike 
Are Eligible for UC, Court Rules 


The Michigan Supreme Court ruled this week that 
11,000 Ford employees idled in Detroit by a localized 
Ford walkout in Ohio in 1953 were eligible for Michigan 
unemployment compensation for their lost time. 

There are extensive implications. If the decision 
stands, United Auto Workers strategy of the future 
could be to shut down the big Michigan auto plants 
through strikes at small but crucial out-of-state plants. 
By doing this, pressure could be brought on the com- 
panies without fully jeopardizing the Michigan auto 
workers’ income or digging into the UAW’s strike fund. 


New Lineup on House Labor Body 


Prospects for quick labor reform legislation in the 
new Congress received a boost this week through a new 
political lineup in the House Labor Committee. Demo- 
crats took over 20 of 30 committee seats, almost assuring 
enough votes to approve a moderate anti-rackets measure 
despite the likely opposition of Chmn. Graham Barden. 

Last year, a 17-13 party split was a factor in blocking 
labor legislation in the House committee. Barden ond 
fellow conservative Democrats were able to side with 
Republicans in opposition to labor measures. 


American Airlines Strike Ends 


American Airlines resumed near-normal operations at 
midweek after a contract settlement ended a 21-day 
strike by the Air Line Pilots Assn. The agreement, 
cleared up the last serious dispute involving major air- 
lines—plagued by labor troubles since mid-October. 

The settlement follows an Eastern Air Lines prece- 
dent by providing for a third pilot in jet cockpits, in- 
creasing the crew to four men. The ALPA also won 
an average 14% salary increase and a formula that gives 
pilots one hour of credited flight time (toward a required 
85 hours a month) for every four hours of layover time. 


Hoffa Drops Election Plan 


James R. Hoffa has dropped—for the present—plans 
to end his provisional status as president of the Team- 
sters through a special election at a convention in 
March. Last weekend, facing the prospect of a court 
bar against a convention call, Hoffa announced that the 
pending litigation raised doubts about whether a “demo- 
cratic” convention could be held at this time—so none 


will be. 
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The elegant Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 


CHEVROLET 


What would you want with more car than this (even if you could find it)? 


A few cars cost a little less. Most cost a lot Your dealer will be glad to have you sample these special advantages: 
Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 

more, Suppose you try this: Drive a °59 Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 

Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years 

Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Class. 

New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. og 


Chevrolet and compare it on any basis with 


: 7 . ie er brakes 
any car at any price. We think ha ll soon Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 


, > evs ef. . 9 J _ . 
see why so many owners of other makes— Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


high priced as well as low priced—are trading Sy eee 
CHEVROLET America gets in a Chevy! 
for new Chevrolets. 








New Thermal Eye” for "The Burner with a Brain’ —is good news for 
housewives and range manufacturers alike. Takes only half the space of its 
predecessor ... takes much less time to install. This new control has a feature 
called FLAME SET” which permits the homemaker to size the flame to exactly 
fit the pan. Another fine product of Robertshaw... first in range controls. 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DiIV., YOUNGWOOD, PA. 


Miniature Crystal Oven for precise frequency contro!l—the broadcast- 
ing of radio signals can be kept “on the beam" when crystals controlling fre- 
quencies are maintained at very uniform temperatures. This Robertshaw 
crystal oven keeps its crystals “cooking” at split-degree readings. These units 
will withstand extreme conditions of temperature, shock and vibration. 


AERONAUTICAL & INSTRUMENT DIV., ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


... built-in feature of all 


Robertshaw Controls 


Wear-proof valves spur nation’s missile might—in ground support 
equipment at Jupiter-C and Atlas launching pads. Provide precision control in 
hydraulic and pneumatic systems. Contain an unusual sealing device which 
works exceptionally well at high pressures and under severe conditions. One 
of a full line including pilot, check, solenoid, pressure relief and other models. 


BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION, MILFORD, CONN. 





Automatic control for space heater—is this Unitro!” |OOOE which teams 
up with a room thermostat to keep homes comfortably warm. When room is cold, 
the thermostat closes a switch and the Unitrol” control valve snaps wide open 
for fast heat... then closes completely when desired room heat is reached. 
Many combinations of this basic contro! are available to meet specific needs. 


GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 

















Helping diesel engines maintain correct temperatures — is the job of this 
elf-powered Fulton Sylphon Regulator. Regardless of load, the cooling system 
emperature remains constant, improving efficiency and reducing costs and 
sngine wear. Widely used on internal combustion engines supplying power 
or pumps, generators, ships and locomotives. Many types are available, 


FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


there’s one thing that characterizes all the hundreds of 
Robertshaw Controls for home, industry and the military... 
t's practical value. 


Solid down-to-earth engineering and years of manufacturing 
know-how combined in beautifully styled automatic controls 
have made the name Robertshaw familiar to millions. 


At home and abroad, Robertshaw Controls are at work every- 
where ...in industry, factories, automobiles, home appliances, 
public transportation, restaurants, institutions, housing, aircraft, 
ships and the military. 


Robertshaw Controls serve you in many ways. Here are just a 
few fine controls typical of Robertshaw's precision products. 


New automatic pilot obsoletes match lighting — every time you stort your 
gas range oven. Flame Master* allows oven to burn only when tiny pilot is lighted 
—shutting down in less than a minute if pilot goes out. Pilots do “go out” 
occasionally, but this one is easy to re-start. Just touch a match to the pilot only, 
and you're “back in business”—no red buttons to push or hold. orn 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DiV., YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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Always plenty of hot water at the right temperature — whe 
water heater has this new Unitro!” 400R Control. In addition to depe 
efficient operation, this smart, modern control gives consumers and 
dealers and manufacturers a “plus” in beautiful styling. This t 
model, and others in the Unitro!” Control family, now are in millio 


GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, LONG BEACH, CALIF 


“Everything’s 


kK " under 
\ control”’ 
® 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: RICHMOND 19, VIRGI! 


Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada 
Western Germany and Australia 


Dependable communications for foot soidiers— depend on the 
performance of several miniature switches. An Acro Switch locate 

set is actuated with the fingers to change from message sending tc 

One of many types and sizes of tiny Acro “nerve cells" which dc 
jobs of making, breaking and switching electrical connections. 


ACRO DIVISION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





Well-seasoned, ready to serve 
Americas second largest telephone system / 


At Gen Tel, service is a “specialty of the house.” 
We’re putting out in every way to give the users of our 3% million 
phones the finest communication possible. 


Example: by installing new phones at a record-setting pace, we 
are enabling more people to communicate with one another. 


Example: by developing new products and introducing new equip- 
ment, we are enabling more people to communicate more easily. 


Gen Tel is determined to give its growing “family” nothing but 
the best. We know how vital the telephone is in modern American 
life. Our job is to make it even more convenient and economical. 


In short, we aim to please. And we’re proud to say that, in terms 
of up-to-the-minute telephone service, Gen Tel is zero-ing in on 
the target! 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The controversy over some highly publicized tax-saving plans—based 
on loop-holes in the federal law—is likely to increase this year. Congress or 
the courts are expected to make new attempts to plug the gaps. 


Among the plans that would be placed in jeopardy if the tax laws are 
changed are three that have become particularly popular with a great many 
higher-bracket executives and professionals in the past few years: 






A BUSINESS WEEK (1) Bank-loan life insurance. Here you can contract to buy a high ordi- 
nary life insurance policy at a surprisingly small after-tax cost. This is done 
by using a bank loan to cover part of the annual premium, then treating the 
interest cost of the loan as a tax deduction. You repeat the process, year 
after year, never actually paying the loans, but only the interest. For this 
reason, the higher the tax bracket of the insured, the greater the advantage. 
Under the typical bank insurance plan, in case of death, your beneficiaries 
collect the face value of the policy less the money you borrowed from the 
bank. 


SERVICE 


A variation of this plan uses “extraordinary preferred risk insurance” — 
and the gains are even higher. Under this type policy, both the face amount 
of the insurance and the cash surrender value become payable upon death 
before age 65. Thus, even if all premium money is borrowed, the face 
amount still is payable to the beneficiary. Here’s an example: 


Say Jones, age 40 and in the 50% tax bracket, signs up for a $100,000 
; preferred policy. The premium until age 65 is $3,405, and less thereafter. 
, First year’s cash surrender value is $2,500. Jones borrows the $2,500 cash 
value from the bank and adds $905 of his own funds to pay the premium. 
The interest on the loan is, say, $120, but since it is tax deductible he makes 
a tax saving of $60. That means his total cash outlay the first year is 
only $965. 


Should Jones die at the end of this year, the policy would pay $100,000 
to his family, and $2,500 to the bank. 


He repeats the process, borrowing less year by year, as the annual divi- 
dend on the policy increases. On this basis, 20 years of $100,000 family 
coverage would cost Jones only $19,910. And if you place Jones in a higher 
tax bracket, say 91%, his 20-year after-tax cost would be only $9,947. 


Even if Jones used the bank-loan system to buy ordinary life insurance, 
Jones’ beneficiary at the end of 20 years would get $53,900 ($100,000 less 
$46,100 to the bank). 


There is a risk though that Congress or the Treasury may disallow these 
interest deductions in the future. (Also there is considerable opposition to 
the plan within the insurance industry.) 


(2) Short-term trusts to charity. Here you take a tax deduction for the 
value of a gift made to charity—but keep a string tied to the gift. For exam- 
ple: You create a trust with the income to go to a charity for a period of 10 
years. After that time, principal and income go to your family. 

You get a tax deduction in the year the trust is created, covering the 
“present value” of the 10-year gift (according to IRS tables). What this 
amounts to, actually, is about 30% of the trust principal. 


The risk: that Congress may deny the deduction in cases where the 
trust principal eventually returns to the heirs of the donor. 
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(3) Early sale of endowment contracts. Normally when you invest in an 
endowment contract (where you pay premiums for, say, 20 years, then 
receive a lump-sum payment), the part of the proceeds that represents 
interest on your money is taxed as ordinary income. However, in recent 
years some estate planners have advised clients to sell their contracts a 
short time before maturity—say, three to six months. The theory is that 
then you’re entitled to have the capital gains rate applied to the “interest 
element.” This means, of course, a maximum 25% tax. 


The risk: That the federal courts, so far split on the capital gains theory, 
will finally decide in favor of the Treasury. 


Want to really get away from it all? Some lesser-known Caribbean 
islands—off the beaten sea and air lanes—provide comfort and quiet, and in 
all cases, good fishing, swimming, and sunning: 


Isle of Pines, 76 miles south of Cuba. You'll find white sand beaches 
and mountains, plus medicinal springs. Island can be reached by plane or 
steamer from Havana. 


Incidentally, the Cuban tourist situation reportedly is well in hand with 
shops, hotels, and night spots heading back to normal. 


Grand Cayman, 170 miles west of Jamaica. This is an atoll-like island 
with excellent fishing and some small game hunting (no radio or television). 
A connecting plane from Jamaica or Miami takes you there. 


Cozumel, 12 miles from Mexico’s Yucatan Peninsula. Lots of local color 
and superb game fishing are available here. Island is served by scheduled 
airlines from New Orleans and Miami, as well as Mexico City, or by a com- 
bination of buses and boats. 


St. John in the Virgin Islands. This rugged island, with a tropical 
atmosphere, has boats to take you from place to place. You get there by boat 
from St. Thomas. 


St. Lucia, 25 miles from Martinique. A tiny “wild” island, it has smoul- 
dering volcanic springs and two peaks over 2,000 ft. reached by strenuous 
rope and rock climb. Fly there from Martinique or Barbados. 


Hint: If you plan to take advantage of the increased island-hopping air 
service, you may want to purchase a first-class ticket even though much of 
the air service to small islands is tourist class. The advantage: It may be 
more economical should you decide to transfer to other flights serving the 
smaller islands. Many times there’s no added “sector cost” when traveling 
first class. Example: Round trip first class, New York to Antigua via Jamaica, 
approximately $251; round trip tourist class, same route, $406. (A first- 
class ticket covers travel along two sides of the air-map triangle; tourist class, 
only along the base.) 


And, of course, your golf clubs would take a big share of the 44-lb. 
tourist limit. First class luggage limit is 66 lb. 


You don’t just think you’re much colder when a high wind buffets 
you about—you are. U.S. Army research reveals this startling example: 
If the temperature is 35F and the wind velocity is 20 mph., the effect on 
exposed flesh—if you’re outside an hour—is the same as that of minus 38F 
with no wind. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 17, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yerk, N. Y. 








Another MALLORY First 


World’s Smallest Battery... 


CARCELY larger than a matchhead, this newest 
Mallory Mercury Battery is packed with power... 
and potential. It will help bring Space Age miniaturi- 
zation to the latest electronic conveniences . . . includ- 
ing ultra-small hearing aids, pocket-size radios and 
tape recorders. 


Unlike ordinary dry cells, these incredibly small bat- 
teries offer almost indefinite shelf life; are able to 
resist extremes of temperature and humidity; deliver 
steady, fade-free power throughout their long service 
life. In our space satellites, Mallory Mercury Batteries 
have been used to power the tiny instruments which 


flash back some of the secrets of the universe. 


Such achievements are to be expected from Mallory— 
serving the nation’s growth industries with precision 
products and broad experience in the fields of ele: 
tronics, electrochemistry and specialized metallurgy. 





Jet tamer_— tucked under the pi- 


lot’s seat, this Eddy-Trol damper harnesses 
magnetic force to restore “‘feel’’ to the stick 
and to prevent over-control in ‘‘power-steer- 
ing’’ high-performance aircraft. When built 
into the tail of a giant jet transport it smoothes 


control-surface vibrations, operates un- 


failingly in temperatures from a hundred» 


below zero to three hundred above. Scovill’s 
Lyndon Aircraft also makes similar devices for 
helicopters and missiles — a modern example 
of Scovill’s historic role in meeting military 
requirements of every kind, from the cartridge 
brass of the Mills Division — one of Scovill’s 
earliest products—to the ordnance items made 


by the General Manufacturing Division. 
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Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., with 17 plants, 31 warehouses 
and 42 sales offices in 32 U.S. cities 
and 4 foreign countries. 


US 


MILL PRODUCTS + GENERAL MANUFACTURING - CLOSURE - FORGING AND SCREW MACHINE 
CAKVILLE COMPANY (INCLUDING DE LONG) - A. SCHRADER’S SONS + LYNDON AIRCRAFT, INC. 
WATERVILLE + HAMILTON BEACH COMPANY + AIRTRONICS,INC. + . COSMETIC CONTAINER 
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GULF POWER CO. 


The Growth Utilities Put 


Lip in a Stable Trade 


St. Petersburg 


Two Florida companies typify new 
type of electric power company, 
with the accent on high earnings- 
to-revenue ratio and low yields. 
Here's how they have been do- 
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N spite of the vastly different markets 
they serve, Florida Power & Light Ci 
on the East Coast and Florida Power 
Corp. on the West Coast (map) shar 
a common characteristic. .Both ar 
growth utilities, a new breed in the 
clectric power business, a breed that 
more closely resembles an industrial 
growth company than it does the usual 

utility. 

There was a time when all utilities 
were considered growth companies. ‘This 
was in the 1920s, when utilities sprang 
up all over the country and financial op 
erators like Samuel Insull strung to 
gether great utility holding companies 
But under the regulatory authorities 
most utilities emerged as stable produc 
ers that grow along with the countn 
but are less vulnerable to ecconomi 
setbacks. The notion that they are “re- 
cession-proof” makes their stock eligi 
ble for what Wall Street calls “widows 
and orphans.” 
¢ Front Runners—Now a new crop of 
growth utilities has been established. 
These companies have far outstripped 
the rest of the industry, whose own 
performance is impressive. At the same 
time, thev are proving much more sta 
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se . “SITE-SEE” 
INDUSTRIAL 
COLORADO 


Bcccurive’s portfolio without 
obligation. A concise, 
up-to-the-minute presentation of 
Colorado’s wealth of 

Industrial opportunities. Complete data 

on Colorado's booming expansion, 

vast new markets, new space-age minerals, 
resources, plus Pleasant Living ... the 
industrial bonus of Colorado's magic climate. 
Discover today why growing industries 

ore “Site-Seeing” Colorado. Inquiries 

remain confidential. 


Colorade 
OLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
6 STATE CAPITOL 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 














How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


’ Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 


vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 


vy Made of Metal Compact and Attractive. 
Over 300,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 


tye ante 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 
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. .. When the figures are in for 1958, the industry as a 


whole could show a rise of about 6% in gross revenues, 
about 7% in net earnings .. .” 


ble than most industrial companies in 
the growth category. 

In 1958, over-all earnings for indus- 
trial companies declined, reflecting the 
sharp drop in business during the first 
six months of the year. The utilities, 
however, bucked the trend. When all 
the figures are in for 1958, the utility 
industry as a whole could show a rise 
of about 6% in gross revenues, about 
7% in net earnings. Yet both Florida 
Power & Light and Florida Power have 
done even better, chalking up increases 
of more than 10% in each category. 

Much the same sort of performance 
is expected from other growth utilities, 
companies like Arizona Public Service, 
Gulf States Utilities, Houston Lighting 
& Power, Tampa Electric, and Public 
Service of New Mexico. As a group, 
they have outperformed many big city 
utilities in recession years and in boom 
times. 

This has led to a re-evaluation of the 
utilities by Wall Street’s money men. 
The stocks of the growth utilities sell 
at much higher price-earnings ratios 
than the usual electric power stock. 
Investor interest has been strong, al- 
though the growth utilities sometimes 
have to pay a little more for their 
borrowings than the established com- 
panies. 
¢ Membership Tests—Investment men 
don’t regard all the smaller or younger 
utilities as growth companies. In fact, 
the true growth outfits are a small and 
select group with three special traits: 

e They serve areas of exploding 
population, or areas where any popu- 
lation increase exerts heavy leverage on 
the economy. Thus their growth has 
been keyed to increasing residential 
business, always the most profitable 
part of utility sales. 

¢ They have earned more per dol- 
lar of capital than the older and more 
stable utilities, mainly because regula- 
tory bodies have been willing to let 
the growth companies charge higher 
rates. 

They have maintained a faster rate 
of investment, partly to meet commu- 
nity needs, partly because investors have 
been so willing to provide them with 
more money, 

The twe big Florida growth utilities 
are both highly typical of the whole 
breed, despite many differences in detail 
between the two companies. Florida 
Power sells at $29 per share, about 24 
times earnings, and yields only 2.4%. 
Florida Power & Light, whose price 
has been pushed up o stock split ru- 


STORY starts on p. 107 


mors, is selling around $95, about 28 
times earnings, and yields 1.7%. Com- 
pare that with big city utilities, which 
generally sell near 15-18 times earnings, 
and yield 4% or more. 

¢ Regulatory Agency—The two Florida 
growth utilities have operated in a 
friendly climate—both in weather and 
in the state’s regulatory body. The 
Florida Railroad & Public Utility Com- 
mission has dealt kindly with all utili- 
ties in fixing rates; just last year it 
granted substantial increases to FP&L 
and Tampa Electric. 

In raising new capital, FP&L and 
Florida Power have good talking points. 
FP&L has a comfortable cushion of 
equity, with 44% of its capitalization 
in common stock. Florida Power's capi- 
talization is 34% in equities, but it has 
a slightly higher percentage of revenue 
available for its common than FP&L 
offers. 

Just as a grower, FP&L has the 
higher record. It serves the East—or 
Gold—Coast, and spreads over a big 
area of south Florida. Skyrocketing resi 
dential business, plus a leg up from 
tourists in the Miami area, has sent its 
revenues from $37-million in 1948 to 
more than $144-million last year. 

Residential sales still make up the 
preponderance of revenues, though the 
company has pushed its industrial sales 
up from 5% of the total a few years 
ago to about 9% now. This has mostly 
come through sales to small industry in 
the Miami area. 

Florida Power serves mostly the west 
and central parts of the state. It has 
grown somewhat more slowly than 
FP&L, but with a bigger industrial 
base. Its 1948 revenues were $17-mil- 
lion; last year they had climbed to 
$57-million. Extensive homebuilding 
for retired people has boosted residen- 
tial sales. Indeed, there’s an old quip 
that FP&L used to cater to tired busi- 
nessmen, while Florida Power went in 
for retired businessmen. 

At the same time, Florida Power’s in- 
dustrial sales have grown with the ex- 
pansion of the citrus and phosphate 
industries, and by the advent in the 
St. Petersburg area of such top drawer 
electronics companies as General Elec- 
tric, Sperry Rand, and Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. The newcomers are more 
profitable to the company than the old 
standby, phosphate. 

The industrial share of business, at 
15%, is still larger than FP&L’s, but 
it has shrunk from 22% at one time. 

FP&L and Florida Power both feel 
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7 Is no sure way to escape colds and 
other respiratory ailments during win- 
ter’s raw and chilly months. But there are 
certain safeguards that you can take now to 
help you go through this season in better 
health—and enjoy some of those invigor- 
ating days that winter always brings. 

Keep in top physical condition. If you 
haven’t hada health examination in the past 
year, now’s the time to see your doctor. If 
you're especially susceptible to colds, he 
may be able to advise you about ways to 
help avoid getting them. 

Eat a well-balanced diet. Food provides 
fuel for warmth and energy . . . and what 
you eat has an effect on whether you catch 
colds easily and whether you recover quickly 
from an illness. If your meals—including a 





Help your family to a healthy, happy winter... 


good breakfast—are based on a wide variety 
of foods, you can be sure of getting all the 
nutrients you need. 


Get lots of rest and sleep. Fatigue can 
lower your resistance to respiratory dis- 
eases. Rest, sleep and recreation can help 
you avoid that “run-down” feeling that so 
many people complain of each winter. 


Do not get too close to people who have 
colds. When someone has a respiratory dis- 
ease, it’s easy to pick up germs from the 
sick person. Be particularly careful to pro- 
tect young children from people who sneeze 
and cough carelessly. 


Avoid drafts and chilling . . . and always 
wear clothing suited to weather conditions. 


Protect your health in these ways and, 

















chances are, your resistance to colds, virus 
infections and pneumonia will be increased. 
If you develop one of these ailments, your 
ability to fight the infection and recover 
quickly will be greater. 


Remember that the danger of the com- 
mon cold lies mainly in other infections 
that may follow it. So, if your cold is accom- 
panied by fever, a persistent cough, or a 
pain in the chest, face or ear, call your 
doctor promptly. 

To help you avoid respiratory infections 
and feel fine throughout the winter season 
and the year ’round, Metropolitan offers a 
booklet called “Help Yourself to Health.” 
Just clip and mail the coupon below for 
your free copy. It will be mailed to you 


promptly. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


your booklet “Help Yourself to 
Health,” 1-59-S. 


Please mail me a free copy of 





















“Because of our wide range of products,” says Harry A. Torson, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales for Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
“‘we must reach almost every industry. Consistent, hard-hitting busi- 
ness publication advertising is our most powerful sales tool. It gives us 
effective penetration of all segments of industry where Dodge power 
transmission products have application. 

“To conserve selling time for our field force, we feel we must advertise 
all products in business publications. We know that such advertising de- 
velops interest in our new products, reinforces acceptances of established 
lines and builds confidence in our ability to lead in new developments.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and in- 
dustry, you can “mechanize”’ your selling by concentrating your adver- 
tising in the McGraw-Hill publications serving your industries. This 
enables you to speak to the men who make the buying decisions for your 
markets in their language—while they are in a mood to do business . . . 
gives your salesmen more time to make specific proposals and close sales. 


ge McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS “NUNN MORE SALES TIME HERE 




















IN THE REALM OF SENTINEL SERVICE 


® Superior transportation must be based 
on methods suited to shippers’ needs. 
B&O Sentinel Service provides automatic 
reporting through which shippers know 
the whereabouts of carloads entrusted to 
Sentinel care. They know when cars 
leave from or arrive at plant sidings— 
they know when and where any interrup- 
tion of roadhaul occurs, and the time of 
schedule resumption. 

Such complete shipper information 
requires special methods and extra care 
by B&O, but it pays in shipper satis- 
faction. Ask our man ! 








BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
. Constantly doing things —better! 
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well able to meet the secondary tests 
for a growth industry. 

e Will the market area keep on 
growing. 

e Will the utility attract the new 
industry needed to spread its power 
load efficiently. 

Florida’s growth shows no signs of 
halting. Postwar prosperity is con- 
stantly spreading to new parts of the 
state, pushed on by the growth of the 
airlines, the increase of full-time resi- 
dents, and the spread of commerce 
and industry. A_ bit paradoxically, 
FP&L and Florida Power expect to 
get a boost from the gas pipeline that 
Houston Corp. is running down the 
peninsula. They figure that any resi- 
dential sales they lose to gas will be 
more than balanced by increases in in- 
dustrial business. 
¢ Doubters—Despite the visible pros- 
perity of the growth utilities, as typified 
by the Florida pair, there is one seg- 
ment of Wall Street opinion which 
holds that there may be trouble ahead 
for some of the growth group. 

Their reasoning runs like this: Up 
to now, the growth utilities have gen- 
erally been able to raise all the capital 
they need despite low yields, because 
investors have been attracted by the ex- 
cellent earnings-to-sales ratio and the 
prospects of future profit. But, in a 
tight money market, investors may be- 
come much choosier of the yields they 
would accept. 

Such a shift in investor sentiment 
would affect all utilities, but especially 
the growth companies. Normally, utili- 
ties pay out more of their earnings to 
stockholders than do most industrial 
companies, while depending much 
more on outside financing for expan- 
sion. The growth utilities, expanding 
the fastest, have had to borrow rela- 
tively the most. If the cost of money 
got too high, they might have to stop 
growing. 

The same group of skeptical analysts 
suggests that the marked success of the 
growth companies in borrowing money 
—always except a few in underdeveloped 
areas—may work against them. Hith- 
erto, state commissions have granted 
them high rates to facilitate borrowing. 
But if the regulatory bodies decide that 
the companies can now walk by them- 
selves, they may order rate cuts. Such 
a step could put a crimp in earnings. 
The shock of that, coming on the heels 
of the big buildup of the growth utili- 
ties, could drive down the prices of 
their stock. That in turn would make 
it hard to raise money through equities, 
and also jeopardize debt financing. 

These gloomy predictions, made by 
relatively few analysts, are very rarely 
applied to companies such as Florida 
Power and FP&L, which are generally 
expected to be able to continue their 
growth. END 
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The Mayor 
of 
Orlando, 


Robert S. Carr, 
Says: 


“with AMERICAN Lustragray glare reducing glass, 


we get maximum viewing pleasure 
plus the comfort of working in the shade.” 


American Lustragray glass is going into modern Consider these Lustragray advantages for office, 
buildings like Orlando's new City Hall because home, factory, commercial, and institutional! 
Lustragray reduces sun glare and heat while en- _ buildings: 
hancing vision and appearance. Glare Reduction—minimizes cyestrain and 
fatigue. 
Heat Absorption—for greater comfort. 
Below: New City Hall, Orlando, Florida. Architect: Richard Boow “Clear Glass” Vision from Interior—creates 
US S04 Cain The Aven Glass Co. a spacious atmosphere conducive to working and 
necessary for top task efficiency. 
Exterior Opacity—sufficient to add to the skin 
wall effect of a building and provide increased 
privacy. 
Neutral Shade—complements all colors and re- 
moves all restrictions on interior decorations. 
Economical Price—another benefit that encour- 
ages its wide use. And no expensive glazing 
is required. 
Consult your architect or builder today. 


wsw-7397 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS DIVISION 
Ci} AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN (2) 


CORPORATION 
General Offices: FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION is a mer of the former American 
Window Glass . Pittsburgh, Pa.. and the former Ridge Glass Corporation, 
wasa ~owned subsidiary of Saint-Gobain of Paris, France) 

are located in Arnold, Jeannette, Eliwood City, 

Pa. ; Okmulgee, Okla. Blue Ridge Glass Division plant is located in Kingsport, Tenn. 
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In aircraft and missile design, in 
hundreds of industrial applications, 
the search for new and better metals 
goes on constantly. 


How can strength-weight problems 
be licked? 

What new alloys promise to “break 
through”’ existing heat barriers? 
Where can maintenance costs be cut 
by applying new metals with very 
high corrosion resistance? 

In the field of special metals, Mallory- 
Sharon is the company that’s making 













MAKING NEWS 


am special metals 


news. New titanium alloys, with ele- 
vated temperature properties never 
before achieved with this material! 
Reduced prices on titanium and zir- 
conium sponge...savings directly 
reflected in lower prices of mill prod- 
ucts! 1,000,000 lbs. of zirconium to 
be available for commercial use 
in 1959! 


For technical assistance on any prob- 
lem involving titanium, zirconium or 
other special metals...call in a 
Mallory-Sharon service engineer. He 
knows what’s new in special metals. 


MALLORY MS SHARON 


MALLORY-SHARON METALS CORPORATION - NILES, OHIO 


Integrated producer of Titanium ¢ Zirconium © Special Metals 

















In Finance 


Slackening Supply of Funds Forces 


Rise in Short-Term Interest Rates 


The supply of short-term money is dropping. This 
was apparent this week on two fronts: Treasury bill rates 
registered a sharp increase, and most of the major sales 
finance companies raised the rates they pay on com- 
mercial paper sold directly to investors. ‘The 90-day bill 
rate climbed from 2.6% a week ago to 2.8% this week, 
while commercial paper rates were raised from 24% to 
23% on unsecured -30- to 59-day notes. 

Both moves indicate a tightening of borrowing rates. 
As recently as last November the finance companies 
that raised their rates this week had a surplus of cash. 
At that time they lowered their rates for under-60-day 
paper, and one company, General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., stopped selling under-60-day maturities entirely. 
Now rising auto sales make it necessary for them to 
compete more actively for funds—hence the increase in 
rates. 

e * * 


Insurance’ Head Sees More Mergers 


To Make Management Go Around 


More mergers of life and casualty insurance companies 
are likely over the next few years. That’s the prediction 
of Howard C. Reeder, president of Continental Assur- 
ance Co., who thinks that the merger trend arises out 
of the increase in package insurance plans, including 
both life and casualty coverage (BW-—Jun.8’57,p80). 

This fact that brokers and agents write all kinds of 
insurance, he says, has meant “increased competition 
in every area of the insurance business, not the least 
being in management itself.” Reeder points out that 
there are now 5,000 casualty companies and more than 
1,200 life companies. “There are not enough capable 
management teams to go around,” he says, “so the only 
solution will be a substantial number of mergers.” 


Downtown Chicago Banks Come Out 


In Favor of Branch Banking Law 


Illinois banking law, which now prohibits branch 
banking in any form, may be in for a change. That's 
because Chicago’s big Loop. banks—First National Bank 
of Chicago and Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., for example—are supporting a measure that 
would allow them to establish branches inside the city 
and a surrounding 15-mi. zone. 

Until now, the big Chicago banks have been unwill- 
ing to come out in favor of branching for fear of offend- 
ing their small downstate correspondent banks. Now 
the Chicago bankers apparently feel that the potential 
deposit growth from branch banking far outweighs any 
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possible loss of correspondent balances, however large 
these may run in the aggregate. 

Nevertheless, the Chicago bankers face an uphill fight. 
They are far outnumbered by the small “independent 
bankers, who dominate the state legislature through 
their influence over rural legislators. 


Two Big East Coast Banks Announce 
Revolving Credit for the Little Man 


Revolving personal loan services, set up much like a 
line of credit granted to a commercial borrower, were 
announced this week by New York's First National 
City Bank and Philadelphia’s First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Co. 

This method of consumer lending, pioneered by the 
First National Bank of Boston in 1955 (BW—Oct.15°55 
p63), is regarded as an answer to the growing popular 
ity of “charge-account” banking (BW —Oct.25'55,p96 
which is being used by competitors of both First Na 
tional City and First Pennsylvania—the Chase Manhat 
tan in New York and the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
in Philadelphia. 

First National City has not yet announced details of 
its revolving credit plan, but it is expected to be simila1 
to First Pennsylvania’s plan, which will work like thi 
A borrower applies for a revolving account much as he 
would for a personal loan. If the application is accepted 
the borrower is eligible to draw against a credit pool, lim- 
ited to 20 times the size of the monthly repayment he is 
willing to make. For example, a customer who agrees to 
pay $50 per month has $1,000 to draw against. ‘The 
interest charge is 1% per month based on actual bor 
rowings. The novel feature of the plan is that it offers 
continuing credit—as the borrower repays, he rebuilds 
his credit. 


SEC Will Seek Laws to Crack Down 


On Evasion of Registration Rules 


The Securities & Exchange Commission disclosed 
plans this week to ask the new Congress for legislation 
to crack down on companies that fraudulently claim 
exemption from the registration requirements of the 
Securities Act of 1933. 

At present, three types of security sales are exempt: 
(1) issues totaling less than $300,000, (2) securities sold to 
bona-fide investors who are all residents of the same state, 
and issued by a company incorporated in that state, 
and (3) “private offerings” to investors so well versed 
in the affairs of the issuing company that further dis 
closure would be superfluous. 

SEC attorneys say that exempt offerings are their 
biggest enforcement problem. That’s because of the 
large number of small offerings, and because the SEC 
frequently doesn’t learn of offerings until after they 
take place. The proposals the commission is consider- 
ing submitting to Congress would require advance 
notice—and limit the availability of the exemption. 
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CUSTOMER SAMPLE is interviewed ev- 
ery Friday—600 shoppers at a different store 
in the chain are asked about buying habits. 
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AT HEADQUARTERS, girls process data and superimpose 
information on Montreal map, revealing population shifts. 


GROWTH PLANS then follow population. 
three standardized stores can be built in four months. 
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Steinberg’s 66 stores are con- 
centrated in area it knows best 
—a tough market for any chain. 


Late last year, customers, employees, 
and other investors snapped up 500,000 
shares of non-voting Steinberg’s, Ltd., 
stock as if they were weekend specials 
in one of the company’s Montreal su- 
permarkets. The stock was soon selling 
at $5 above the issuing price of $17— 
and this week, hitting 25%, it was one 
of the most actively traded issues on 
the Montreal exchange. 

Why all the hard-cash interest in 
this food chain, little known outside 
the food trade in either Canada or the 
ERO, 

By anv standards beyond the limits 
of Montreal, Steinbe rg’s is a small chain. 
Its 66 supermarkets, which gross about 
$151-million a year, stack up against 
such Canadian giants as Loblaw Groce- 
terias Co. (210) stores, Dominion stores 
(340), A&P in Canada (156), Canadian 
Safeway (1759 


¢ Better Than Average—Yet there are 


at least three good reasons why such 


a comparison is shrugged off by those 





Any of 


Montreal s Big Little Food Chain 


who have dug into the Steinbergs’ op- 
erations, and by the Steinbergs “them- 
selves 

e There is the growth potential, 
not only in metropolitan Montreal it- 
self, which Steinberg’s dominates 
against all comers, but also in other 
parts of Canada and even the U.S. In 
1958, sales were more than 50% 
ahead of 1955, more than 300% ahead 
of 1950. By 1963, the company hopes 
to be doing at least $220-million a 
vear in 135 stores 
; e Operating stores 
and warehouses, is exceptional. Despite 
rising wages and other costs, the chain’s 
cost of doing business has shown vi 
tually no increase at all. Its $3-million 
net amounts to about 2% of sales, 
not big but all right by supermarket 
standards 

e Smart merchandising, which has 
won Steinberg’s plaudits from super 
market specialists in both Canada and 
the U.S.—and what amounts almost to 
affection from its 650,000 weekly cus- 
tomers in the dual-language city of 
Montreal and the Province of Quebec 

The pictures on 
some idea of the 


efficiency, in 


these pages give 


extensive research 
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ONE-WAY TRAFFIC—sometimes balked by older people—helps give Steinberg’s greater sales space without making stores bigger. 
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How to Improve Your 
Communications Skills 


This lively guidebook gives you ev- 
erything you need to become expert 
in the important business skills of 
public speaking, use of audio-visual 
aids, briefing, and conferencing. 


Just Published 


BRIEFING AND 
CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES 


By Glenn M. Loney, Ph.D., 
University of Maryland, 


194 pages, 32 illus., $5.50 


Concise and completely practical, 
here's a manual that reviews the 
techniques involved in preparing 
and presenting a public speech— 
shows how to use audio-visual aids 
to increase your presentation im- 
pact and understanding—gives you 
techniques for effective condensa- 
tion of material for written and 
oral “briefings’’—shows how to de- 
velop your conference leadership 
and participation abilities. With 
specific examples throughout, ar- 
ranged for easy reference. 





















{lso Just Published 


SELECTING, PLANNING AND 
MANAGING OFFICE SPACE 


By B. Robichaud, Asst. Vice-Presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
NOMA Series in Office Management. 
352 pages, 133 illus., $8.50. 


WHAT EVERY SUPERVISOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. R. Bittel, Industrial Manage- 
ment Editor, FACTORY. 451 pages, 
31 illus., $7.95. 

ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Bethel, Atwater, Smith and Stack- 
man. 514 pages, 98 illus., $6.40. 


TEXTBOOK OF 
SALESMANSHIP, 6th Edition 


By F. A. Russell and F. H. Beach, U. of 
Illinois. 566 pages, 29 illus., $6.75. 









FREE EXAMINATION 


| MecGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., Dept. BW-1-17 | 
327 W. 4ist St., N.Y.C. 36 | 
| Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days* ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit for ] 
| bookis) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs, 
| and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay | 
delivers costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
| return privilege.) | 
| = Loney—Briefing & Conf. Tech., $5.50 l 
J Rebichend .. Plan. and Man. Office Space, | 
$8. 
| ~ Bittel What Every Super. Should Know, $7.95 
|S Bethel. ot. al Essen. of ind. Man., $6.40 | 
Russel & Beach—Textbook of Sales., $6.75 | 
| (PRINT) 
| FONE: Sih dawen vivedeasccencs ceseusacnsdvebececes | 
| ARETAED «00 ccc ccsccceseccccccccsscvesvcescéees bee ! 
| GR civelikces re enscess Zone.... State........ : 
| CORTE. dno ew ci 6dn te gence hebvcccecavetetssesden | 
| Reaition RaOdeee ds ce be ccacetepigve dasconeueoesens 
| For price and terms — ¥ s. | 
L write McGraw- Hill Int’l.. N.Y.C. BW.-1-17 | 
—— — ES 
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told to jump; it's how high everyone can jump . 


that lies behind Steinberg’s merchan- 
dising savvy. What they don’t depict 
is the enthusiasm of the organization 
that stems from the leadership of Sam 
Steinberg, president and driving genius 
of the five-brother family group in the 
chain (cover). As a competitor put it: 
“When Sam says go, it isn’t a matter of 
jumping when told to jump; it’s how 
high everyone can jump.” 


The Family 


Despite the sale of non-voting equity, 
control of Steinberg’s remains firmly in 
the family of brothers, uncles, nephews, 
nieces, and grandchildren. The first 
Steinberg’s was opened by the brothers’ 
mother, Ida, in 1917. By the time she 
died in 1942, the brothers had taken 
over management. 

Today, Sam, at 53, runs the show 
along with Nathan, 51, executive vice- 
president, and Max, 47, vice-president 
and treasurer. Two other brothers— 
Jack, 55, and Morris, 45—are farther 
down the management ladder. 
¢ Public Shares—The family decided to 
let the public in on ownership, savs 
Nathan, “to give our customers and em- 
plovees a chance to share in our success. 
So we limited the issue to the Province 
of Quebec.” 

Two less altruistic reasons were (1) 
to establish a market value for the 
family’s large stock holdings for estate 
tax purposes and (2) to help Sam pur- 
sue his pet philosophy of splitting 
family owners away from “professional 
managers” at top levels. 

The other top officers besides the 
family trio already come from outside; 
Jack Genser, operations vice-president, 
and William Sherman, construction 
head. Still, there is plenty of family 
coming up—Nathan’s two sons, one of 
whom is working as an assistant vice- 
president while also lecturing at McGill 
University on marketing. Sam himself 
has four young sons-in-law on the way 
up. 
¢ Tough Market—What would seem 
to an outsider to be an unhealthy 
amount of family management turns 
out in the case of Steinberg’s to be 
perhaps one of the secrets of its suc- 
cess in the hard-to-crack Montreal mar- 
ket. 

Supermarkets there still have only 
about 27% of the food business—the 
rest is served by small mere-et-pere 
stores, particularly in the French- 
Canadian section where age-old habits 
are hard to supplant (not to mention 
the fact that the provincial government 
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won’t let chains sell take-home beer). 

But Steinberg’s has been able to cul- 

tivate that market in _ spectacular 
fashion—and many think the friendli- 
ness that exudes from a closely knit fam- 
ily operation, even on the scale of Stein- 
berg’s, attracts customers who are used 
to small store shopping. 
e Store Personality—Realizing _ this, 
Steinberg’s works hard on_ being 
known in neighborhoods as “the store 
with the personality.” It carries lots of 
items (including goods aimed at specific 
ethnic groups). It is drifting back to 
more personal service, including an epi- 
curean counter offering hors d'oeuvres 
and barbecued chickens, ribs, roasts, and 
legs of lamb. Stores now carry freshly 
cooked egg rolls, too. 

In 1950, the company began offer- 
ing shoppers taxi service from store to 
homes within a two-mile radius, up to 
4 p.m., with customers paying only 
the first 30-cent drop. Steinberg’s also 
maintains a delivery service, and under- 
ground cdnveyors for transferring cus- 
tomers’ orders to cars some distance 
from the stores. 

It has tried everything to inject ro- 
mance into supermarket shopping— 
piped-in music, cash register slip pre- 
miums (with a panel of customers select- 
ing the range of premiums), baby der- 
bies_ with gifts to new mothers, free 
hampers of $20 orders for June newly- 
weds, cooking schools, stage shows fea- 
turing U.S. stars with admission by 
Steinberg’s cash register slips only. Its 
tie-in promotions with national brands 
won it a Brand Name Foundation 
award as Retailer of the Year in 1957 
even though it has a broad range of its 
own private labels on everything from 
peanuts to ice cream. 

“If we have one philosophy on store 
operation,” says Nathan, “it’s that we 
handle every new store just like it’s 
the only one we had.” 


ll. Firsts Galore 


Just as important, perhaps, Steinberg’s 
strong family management and owner- 
ship has enabled it ‘to adopt new prac- 
tices without hesitancy. As a result, the 
chain takes credit for an impressive 
number of supermarketing firsts. 

For instance, Steinberg’s has always 
operated on a big store concept. It has 
an average sale-per-store of $2.4-million, 
far ahead of the usual U.S. figure. But 
in the 1930s, banks didn’t trust the big 
stores; Sam Steinberg had to build 
apartments over them to attract capi- 
tal. But he soon evolved lease-back ar- 
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Stumbling Blocks ? 


Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
The Fuji Bank Ltd., with its wide 
range of services, can help you 
clear the way for trade and com- 
merce throughout the Far East. 


Our New York office is at 42 
Broadway—in London, Finsbury 
Circus—where a vast knowledge 
of the Far East and a hearty 
greeting await you. Domo ari- 
gato gozaimasu. 


THE FUJI BANK itp. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 

New York @ London e@ Calcutta 

187 Branches throughout Japan 
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For low cost air power 
rely on... 


Yuincy 


Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 


Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 
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rangements, with subsidiary real estate 
companies to hold title. This was a 
revolutionary method then, but it is 
now common practice. 

« New Ideas—Steinberg’s also claims it 
either was first or very close to it in 
mechanizing its entire chain, starting in 
1937, to the point where no case- 
handling is needed either at warehouses 
or stores. A 30-ft. van can be unloaded 
in 9 min. at the warehouse, 10 min. at 
any store. 

Sam also thinks Steinberg’s was far 
ahead of others in introducing prepack- 
aged goods in transparent film. He was 
putting produce up that way in 1937 
and meat in 1943, while others were 
still arguing about the whole idea years 
afterward. In 1953, stores in the chain 
got their own automatic meat-packaging 
equipment. 

Fresh ideas keep bubbling through 
the organization partly because of the 
organization policy of interdepartment 
communication. There are no jealous 
empires. As Jack Genser, operations 
head, says: “By thinking of the opera- 
tion as an integrated whole— and keeping 
everyone posted—you’re going to gen- 
erate enthusiasm, build a versatile pool 
of talent, and get a lot of ideas mov- 


ing.” 
lll. Research, Wide and Deep 


Steinberg’s 11-year-old research divi- 
sion not only does the usual market re- 
search but it has also developed two 
vital areas as probably no one else has: 
(1) cooperative research with suppliers 
and (2) keeping score on population 
shifts. 

In effect, Steinberg’s throws open its 
stores to manufacturers as practical lab- 
oratories. “In one case,” says research 
head Harry Suffrin, “we worked with a 
manufacturer for a whole year to help 
him measure the impact of his new line. 
We tried everything he wanted—aisle 
display, first-in-trafic flow, top shelf, 
middle shelf—the works, and far more 
space than the product warranted.” 
¢ Field Testing—Suffrin uses 20 stores 
as his field lab—10 as controls wherc 
shelf space is frozen and no innovations 
are made. In the others, under close 
watch, experimentation gets free play. 
In a two-week period, every item in a 
given section—brand by brand, size by 
size—is measured for movement. 

“It gives us a wonderful, live audit 
of a whole commodity section under 
a sort of microscope,” says Suffrin. 
“We are eueiiehely alerted to new 
trends.” 

Steinberg’s also has a 650-woman con- 
sumer panel that tests products con- 
tinually to “help our male buyers see 
the women’s side of the story.” 
¢ Population Study—Just as important 
in merchandising is knowing where and 
when to meet your market—and the re- 











Novel use for 


BASSICK 
CASTERS 


Giant “Lazy Susan” positions 
work at Douglas Aircraft 


They build the lower fuselage section of the 
Douglas DC-8 jet liner on giant turning ring: 
(see photo). These rings turn to position the 
work efficiently on rigid 8” Bassick Grooved 
Wheel Casters built right into the fixture. Th: 
entire fixture, incidentally, also rides on 
Bassick Grooved Wheel Casters. 





Bassick Grooved Whee! Casters, de. 
signed for use on inexpensive angie 
iron tracks, will also operate in di- 
rect contact with the floor—Result: 
money-saving flexibility. Grooved 
wheel casters are ideal for assembly 
line applications. They make loads 
easier to move, protect floors and 
provide positive control. 











Other Bassick casters are providing efficient 
answers to materials-handling problems in 
every business and industry. If more efficient 
materials-handling is one of your objectives, 
you'll want to know more about Bassick cast- 
ers. Your local Bassick distributor or our field 
engineers would be delighted to hear from 
you. THE Bassick CoMPANY, Bridgeport 5, 
Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 9.3 
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006’ thick 
glass cams to 
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tolerances 
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Everyday “problem” cutting jobs are becom- 
ing routine thanks to the S.S. Wurrte Indus- 
trial Airbrasive Unit. 


A typical example of the type of work the 
Airbrasive Unit can do is the glass cam shown 
in actual size above. This piece is used on 
military aircraft in a metering device. The 
cam, made of glass .006” thick, has to be cut 
to tolerances of .001”. “With the Airbrasive 
Unit, we met these requirements with ease, 
without shattering or splitting the glass,” 
states the manufacturer, Fish-Schurman, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


On this and many other products including 
potentiometers, printed circuits, transistors, 
vacuum tubes, small steel needles, resistors, 
etc., the Airbrasive Unit is ideal. It gas-pro- 
pels a fine stream of abrasive that cuts, 
abrades, deburs, removes surface coatings. 
Hard, brittle materials will not shatter; softer 
materials—including human skin—are un- 
harmed. The Airbrasive Unit may well be the 
answer to your problem cutting jobs. Write 
today for Bulletin 5705A. . 


S.S.WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15C, 10 E. 40 St., New York 16, N.Y. 


Western Office: 
1839 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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search division’s constant population 
studies, says Suffrin, makes Steinberg’s 
“the foremost private researcher in the 
field of demography in the city of Mont- 
real.” Schools and churches use the 
data. Economic consultants, including 
some from the U. S., ask for information 
on Montreal areas. 

This kind of research fits hand-in- 
glove with Steinberg’s expansion plans— 
73 new stores in the next five years. 
These will be picked from three stand- 
ardized models, running from 8,000 sq. 
ft. of selling space (the No. 2 store) to 
16,500 sq. ft. This is a major departure 
from the past, when only big, indi- 
vidualized stores (the No. 1 store) were 
built. 

“The beautiful monuments were 
fine,” says William Sherman, construc- 
tion, chief, “but had we continued on 
this tack we'd soon have priced our- 
selves out of competition.” 

Now, he says: “We can look at new 
areas that were only marginal bets be- 
fore. Then we might have said: ‘It'll 
be ripe for a store five years from now.’ 
Now, once our research department tips 
us off, we'll probably say, “Let’s shoot in 
a No. 2’.” 
¢ Fooling the Experts—It’s impor- 
tant in Montreal to move into areas 
early, since French-Canadians display a 
particularly strong preference for the 
store they first shop in. It’s the research 
division that gets the credit for insisting 
that a cow pasture near Montreal air- 
port would be a good shopping center— 
it turned out, against the guesses of 
mortgage firms, to be one of the liveliest 
in all Canada, with 40 stores and 20 
more to come, a nearby shopping center 
built to take up some of the load, and 
a third in the talking state by Stein- 
berg’s. 


IV. The Road Ahead 


Growth is certain with this kind of 
lively management. But so far plans 
call only for Montreal’s development 
where potential is still great. Still, Stein- 
berg’s—which has only 15 stores outside 
Montreal environs—admits the U.S. 
looks appealing (Loblaw’s has moved 
into the U.S. in a big way). As for 
Canada, Steinberg’s keeps its tight grip 
on Montreal, and even Canada’s big- 
gest chain, Loblaw’s, has stayed out of 
Quebec province. But one member of 
the Steinberg family hints: “The day 
Loblaw moves into Quebec, that’s the 
day we'll be in Ontario.” 

This week it became know that Lob- 
law’s last month purchased a small, 
unaggressive French-Canadian chain 
called Dionne, Ltd., with 12 Montreal 
stores. Sam Steinberg and his brothers 
are quietly confident that if they could 
do it in Montreal—where even A&P 
and others find the going rugged—they 
can do it anywhere. END 
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THE TREND 





Setting the Goals for the U.S. in 1959 


Pres. Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message 
embodies the sober, middle-of-the-road approach 
that has become the stamp of his Administra- 
tion. 

The fact that it contains little in the way of bold 
new proposals reflects the fact that there is nothing 
new in the problems the Administration must face. 
Some of them have become intensified in the last 
year, but the list is essentially the same. There is the 
cold war challenge of the Soviet Union, which ap- 
pears stronger than ever on both the economic and 
military fronts. There is the renewed fear of infla- 
tion. And there is the new Congress controlled by 
the opposition. 


Security Abroad 


The worldwide struggle between freedom and 
Communism formed the backdrop for the Presi- 
dent’s program. In his message, he argued, quite 
rightly, that this contest increasingly shapes our 
national life, determining not merely the cost of 
our defense program but even the educational effort 
we must make in our schools. 

To meet the Communist challenge abroad, said 
Eisenhower, we must help provide the Free World 
with two things: security against aggression and 
economic stability. To maintain peace, the U.S. 
stands ready to “prevent war at any place and in 
any dimension.” This way the U.S. hopes someday 
to get its “no force” doctrine accepted throughout 
the world, even by the Communists. 

In building Free World economic strength, Eisen- 
hower counts heavily on plans for expanding the 
resources of the World Bank and International 
Monetary Fund and on the establishment of regional 
institutions such as the proposed Inter-American 
Development Bank. He also sees the need for “a 
greater participation by private enterprises in eco- 
nomic development abroad.” To encourage this, the 
Administration wisely plans to present Congress 
with a program that is slated to include tax incen- 
tives for companies investing in overseas operations. 

Few Americans would question the need for the 
kind of far-reaching foreign policy goals and com- 
mitments that are included in Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram. But it will be possible to achieve these goals 
and deliver on these commitments only if they are 
backed up by an equally far-sighted program for 
building the strength of the U.S. economy. 

It is in the area of U.S. defense and domestic poli- 
cies that Eisenhower’s program will be subject to 
the most searching questions. 

In reviewing our military position, Eisenhower 
frankly admitted the Soviet Union’s technological 
accomplishments. But he declared that our own 
progress is “highly gratifying,” and warned against 
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going to extremes prompted by fear or complacency. 

The President made clear that he “personally par- 
ticipated” in the drawing up of the defense budget. 
This is a guarantee of its adequacy for many Amer- 
icans, but it is doubtful that Congress will show the 
same trust in the President’s expertness as it did in 
his first Administration. This means that there will 
be a hot debate. And if the debate results in cutting 
down on duplication and waste and strengthening 
our military posture, it will be all to the good. 

It is obvious that the cost of our military program 
is responsible for the President’s alarm over the 
threat of inflation. He repeatedly stressed the need 
to achieve a balanced budget, and outlined a series 
of anti-inflationary proposals designed to reduce 
spending in non-defense areas. While most of these 
measures have been recommended earlier, they now 
appear to have a chance of success because the 
nation recognizes the need for action. 

One of the few new but not unexpected proposals 
is the suggestion to amend the Employment Act of 
1946 to make price stability a primary objective of 
national economic policy. We still think the merit 
of this measure is questionable. 

Stability of the price level is already embodied as 
one of a trinity of economic objectives in the Em- 
ployment Act, so that any revision runs the risk of 
overemphasizing stability and neglecting maximum 
growth and employment. Such an interpretation 
must be avoided. 


Stability at Home 


The President’s preoccupation with stability stems 
from the upward push of prices during the past year. 
It contrasts with the lack of any detailed program 
aimed at insuring economic growth. This omission 
would be a cause for concern if it were not for the 
one entirely new proposal in his message—a call 
for the establishment of a citizens’ committee to 
draw up and define our national goals. 

Such a committee could do a job of enormous 
value, provided that its members have something 
to contribute beyond the views of old-line pressure 
groups. The nation is growing in population and in 
economic strength, but it is often a haphazard and 
piecemeal growth. We are sorely in need of a series 
of definite national goals that could inspire the 
nation and the government to greater efforts. The 
heightened pressure of the cold war demands that 
we move forward more consistently. 

We are sure that the national goals that the com- 
mittee defines will emphasize growth plus stability. 
After all, only an acrobat can remain stationary on 
a bicycle. The way to attain stability in this fast 
moving world is not by standing still but by moving 
forward. 
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... perfectly at home in the maze of girders and hangers 

that will soon support a giant boiler are these steel work 

ers and boilermakers. They are but part of the complex 

ET N engineering-and-construction team required to build to 

day’s great industrial and utility facilities. At VE&C you 

IN will find the skills and experience that come from work 
ing on projects of widest scope and variety. And the 

many new assignments from clients already served are 

THE SKY proof of the confidence placed in us. You, too, can profit 
from our background of 75 years’ experience as design 


ers, construction engineers and engineering consultants 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


& Constructors inc. + U.E.2C. (Canada) Ltd. +« New York + PHILADELPHIA + Chicago 











INTERNATIONAL TRUCK DIVISION cuts 
with Burroughs Accounting Machines 


The U. S. over, there’s no mistaking 
the familiar and long respected sym- 
bol that identifies International Trucks. 
The Motor Truck Division of Inter- 
national Harvester Company—a firm 
well known, too, for tractors, farm 
machinery and construction equip- 
ment—is today the third largest pro- 
ducer of trucks in the U. S. It offers 
operators the most extensive truck 
service organization in the world. 


Burroughs 


IH Motor Truck Division must process 
millions of figure-facts. 


“Our Division’s 35 Burroughs Ac- 
counting Machines handle accounts 
receivable records on some 5,000 
dealers, customer accounts from 187 
branches and stores, complete pay- 
roll records—plus just about any other 
accounting job you can name,” says 
an 1H Motor Truck Division spokes- 
man. “The speed and efficiency of 


equipment costs 50% 


machines tested effected a 50% yearly 
saving on their original cost. And of 
special help to us is the ease with 
which we can train new employees.” 
For full information on Burroughs 
data processing equipment—ranging 
from accounting machines to elec- 
tronic computers—call our nearby 
branch office. Qr write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM. 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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